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OUR  country  has  been  engaged  in  a  world¬ 
wide  struggle  of  unprecedented  propor¬ 
tions  for  several  long  and  bitter  years.  The 
superhuman  effort  has  drained  many  of  our 
!  resources  which  were  previously  regarded  as 
ample  or  inexhaustible.  One  of  those  particu- 
^  la^ly  dangerously  drained  is  Manpower. 
'"“^^The  limits  to  which  the  Government  has 
uad  to  go  in  order  to  procure  men  and 
women  for  armed  services  and  related  wartime 
jobs  have  brought  the  burdens,  problems,  and 
tragedies  of  the  conflict  more  sharply  to  every 
individual  than  any  other  war  in  which  our 
country  has  participated.  Not  only  has  the  call 
to  arms  taken  more  in  raw  numbers,  but  it 
has  already  kept  them  from  their  homes  for 
several  years.  This  draft  of  manpower  has 
cut  into  all  categories  as  deferment  classes  have 
been  slashed.  The  young  and  old,  students, 
professional  and  business  men,  married  men. 


men  with  other  dependents,  several  men  from 
a  single  family,  the  previously  unemployed, 
and  even  those  in  marginal  health  brackets, 
have  been  called  up,  leaving  disruption  of 
every  description. 

A  commendable  awareness  of  the  problems 
that  await  the  demobilization  period  has  not 
only  brought  about  agitation,  but  concrete  laws 
designed  to  alleviate  the  hardships  which  the 
impact  of  readjustment  will  bring. 

The  so-called  ”G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights"  is  a 
very  remarkable  start  toward  a  solution  of 
some  of  the  most  obvious  problems  of  se¬ 
curity  for  the  returned  men.  The  legislation 
contains  certain  provisions  whereby  the  sol¬ 
dier  may  avail  himself  of  definite  educational 
assistance  as  part  of  his  rehabilitation. 

The  extent  to  which  these  educational  pro¬ 
visions  may  actually  result  in  widespread  and 
effective  help,  in  keeping  with  the  intended 
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aims,  is  of  vital  interest  to  every  educational 
agency,  administration,  and  teacher.  Upon 
them  falls  the  task  of  preparing  themselves 
and  others,  and  perfecting  plans  to  meet  ade¬ 
quately  the  returning  tide  of  prospective  schol¬ 
ars. 

Lawmakers  may  have  seemed  to  do  their 
utmost,  the  best-intentioned  citizenry  may  feel 
that  they  have  met  the  problem  with  excep¬ 
tional  generosity,  but  the  real  test  is  what 
actual  good  it  will  do  the  serviceman.  The 
best  barometer  we  have  at  the  moment  for  es¬ 
timating  what  we  might  reasonably  expect 
is  a  consideration  of  the  serviceman’s  point  of 
view  and  reasons. 

Real  Situation  Obscured 

Unfortunately  for  planners  back  home,  the 
serviceman’s  real  circumstances,  attitudes,  and 
problems  are  too  often  glossed  over  by  sooth¬ 
ing  words  of  propaganda,  by  those  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  understand  but  are^  not  close  enough, 
and  by  the  serviceman’s  own  self-imposed  cen¬ 
sorship  designed  to  lessen  anxieties  back 
home. 

Therefore,  the  serviceman  who  is  meeting  a 
cross  section  of  seasoned  men  from  all  walks 
of  life  would  be  the  logical  one  to  speak  and 
interpret  for  those  who  sincerely  want  to  help 
the  veterans. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  examine 
the  various  provisions  from  the  serviceman’s 
angle,  comparing  needs  and  problems  with  as¬ 
sistance  provided,  and  to  offer  suggestions 
from  which  planners  may  take  sounder  direc¬ 
tional  bearings.  The  remarks  are  confined, 
in  the  main,  to  considerations  on  the  college 
level  of  education. 

The  average  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  in 
this  war  is  no  daring  adventurer,  no  reckless 
gallant  as  portrayed  in  the  movies;  nor  is  he 
the  ever-smiling  youth  he  was  when  he  left 
for  the  induction  station.  He  is  dead  earnest, 
soberly  aware  of  what  he  faces  in  the  postwar 
world,  and  not  overly  optimistic  about  it.  As 
a  consequence,  he  spends  many  restless,  fret¬ 
ful  hours  mulling  over  his  headaches  and 
heartaches.  The  pattern  of  his  life,  including 
education  plans,  has  been  set  awry.  He  was 
drawn  out  of  civilian  life  without  much  no¬ 
tice;  his  personal  affairs  were,  in  many  cases, 
left  dangling;  and  he  feels  sometimes  that  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  profound  legerdemain  will  ever 
put  the  shattered  pieces  together  again. 
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Confused  Educational  Plans:  If  he  former¬ 
ly  attended  college,  he  finds  that  subject  matter 
has  become  hazy  and  this  adds  to  his  feeling 
of  insecurity.  Some  men  are  embittered  by 
loss  of  credits.  Others  have  lost  interest  en¬ 
tirely.  Many  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  continuing  in  the  same  course,  or  whether  to 
enter  a  new  area.  If  a  man  does  choose  a 
new  course,  he  may  lose  all  his  credits.  If 
he  did  not  commence  college  before  he  left, 
there  may  be  a  host  of  distractions  competing 
with  his  good  intentions. 

Those  who  did  not  complete  high  school 
may  feel  discouraged  about  make-up  work  be¬ 
fore  getting  started  on  the  ”big  thing.”  All 
along  the  line,  return  to  school  involves  sac¬ 
rifices  and  much  serious  reckoning. 

Age:  The  soldier  with  plans  is  perpetually 
haunted  by  the  sands  of  time.  With  typical 
optimism,  he  left  home  thinking  he  would  get 
the  war  over  in  a  hurry  and  settle  down  in 
his  old  niche  again  without  too  much  trouble. 
But  the  expected  one  year  has  extended  to 
two,  three,  and  four.  He  isn’t  4  youngster  any 
more.  School  days  seem  as  far  behind  him 
as  short  pants.  Four  profitless  years  have  been 
torn  from  his  life.  Big,  ambitious  school  plans 
are  subject  to  question.  If  more  precious  time 
is  taken  to  complete  his  work,  will  he  then 
have  missed  his  opportunity  in  the  outside 
world  } 

A  new  maturity  born  of  his  experiences  seems 
to  deny  further  need  for  formal  training. 
He  has  probably  seen  more  than  one  sad  ex¬ 
ample  of  unbalanced  theoretical  education 
cracking  on  application.  Advanced  age  may 
make  desired  changes  in  educational  plans  un¬ 
wise,  even  if  real  interest  has  not  waned. 

Will  final  demobilization  give  the  older 
man  the  advantage,  or  will  it  further  frustr?''* 
him  by  retaining  him  for  military  expediei  - 
as  the  most  seasoned  soldier,  sailor,  or  marin* 

Responsibilities :  The  first  men  who  went  otl 
to  war  were  those  with  the  least  pressing 
dependency  problems  and  in  the  unessential 
categories  of  industry.  However,  four  years 
have  produced  a  full  crop  of  new  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  them  in  many  cases.  Thousands  have 
gathered  wives  and  children;  working  parents, 
now  older,  may  have  become  dependent: 
deaths  at  home  may  have  left  dependent  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters. 

Through  lack  of  earning  power,  any  little 
reserve  they  may  have  set  aside  may  have 
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dwindled.  And  added  to  the  new  troubles 
of  the  men  who,  theoretically,  had  none  at  the 
beginning,  there  are  now  hordes  of  men  who 
had  bona  fide  cases  of  dependency  under  orig¬ 
inal  deferments,  but  who  were  drafted  later 
regardless.  Loss  in  earning  power  has  cer¬ 
tainly  disrupted  their  family  lives,  broken  their 
homes,  and  left  them  with  more  troubles  than 
ever.  Many  of  these  responsibilities  will  de¬ 
mand  high  priority  and  will  cast  a  definite 
shadow  on  many  of  their  fondest  hopes  for 
self-improvement. 

Employment:  The  serviceman  is  very  prac¬ 
tical  about  the  promises  of  receiving  his  old 
job  back  when  he  returns.  He  understands  it 
for  the  sugar-coated  medicine  it  was  intended 
to  be.  He  knows  that  many  such  well-inten¬ 
tioned  promises  will  be  impossible.  He  has 
reason  to  fear  that  the  short-memoried  stay- 
at-homes  may  forget  his  sacrifices  and  cast  him 
aside  like  the  apple  sellers  of  the  last  post¬ 
war  period. 

Most  returned  men  will  have  only  relative¬ 
ly  modest  resources,  and  getting  a  job  is  the 
big  concern.  If  the  veteran  is  a  skilled  work¬ 
er,  his  lack  of  recent  practice  may  handicap 
him.  Perhaps  his  old  job,  born  of  defense 
necessity,  will  not  be  a  steady  one  in  peace- 
'  time.  Skills  which  may  have  been  adequate  in 
a  defense  era  when  standards  were  dropped 
time  and  time  again  will  need  perfecting  for 
^  a  period  of  keener  competition  for  fewer  jobs. 
No  one  knows  whether  or  not  women  will  • 
be  easily  displaced.  Some  men  will  have  ac- 
^  quired  new  skills  and  interest  in  service,  but 
y  lack  of  civilian  experience  may  keep  them  from 
'  getting  started. 

Personal  Finance:  The  serviceman  in  this  war 
lbs  proven  himself,  by  cold  statistics,  to  be 
k  very  prudent  man  with  his  money.  But  it 
'  must  be  remembered  that  the  bulk  of  the  men 
■are  in  or  near  the  lowest  base  pay  group. 
^  ^  K^hen  deductions  are  made  for  items  such  as 
insurance,  laundry,  recreational  expenses  in 
^  Dvcrcrowded  centers  where  servicemen  like 
?  rvery  one  else  are  victims  of  bloated  prices, 

*  i  little  reserve  toward  a  furlough,  and  depen- 
lents’  allotments  which  many  carry,  then  his 
livings,  as  high  as  they  might  be  in  propor- 
ion  to  his  base  pay,  can  only  amount  to  a 
nodest  sum  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Even  with  his  very  best  efforts,  it  is  ob- 
®  tious  that  the  veteran  cannot  have  an  over- 
ihundance  of  financial  resers’^es  when  he  re¬ 


turns,  and  against  them  may  stand  prior  claims 
of  old  debts.  Whatever  he  has  accumulated 
will  not  last  long,  so  he  must  regain  his  earn¬ 
ing  power  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
The  older  the  returned  serviceman  is,  and 
the  greater  his  responsibilities,  the  more  urgent 
this  becomes.  Education  requires  funds  for  tui¬ 
tion,  board,  dependents,  and  a  little  surplus  to 
cover  emergencies. 

Health:  This  is  a  factor  no  one  can  predict. 

If  the  serviceman  returns  home  uninjured,  he 
still  puts  a  question  mark  next  to  some  matters. 
After  two  and  three  years  of  steady  grind  in 
the  tropics,  no  on^  can  positively  guarantee 
what  his  exposure  to  fevers  and  diseases  may 
bring  when  he  gets  home  and  forgets  precau- 
tioijary  measures. 

Despite  all  the  best  efforts,  vitamin  and 
mineral  deficiencies  in  food  may  never  be  off¬ 
set.  In  combat  zones  it  has  been  necessary, 
in  the  interest  of  expediency,  to  defer  treatment 
of  certain  ailments.  This  dangling  sword 
of  doubt  will  hang  over  his  head  for  many 
years.  If  he  isn’t  affected  at  first,  he  still 
cannot  be  too  sure  about  the  years  ahead. 
He  must  do  as  much  as  he  can,  while  he  can, 
as  a  safety  measure,  and  his  own  circumstances 
must  dictate  priorities  on  activities  which  will 
best  combine  for  his  security. 

These  are  some  samples  of  the  problems 
running  through  the  serviceman’s  mind.  They 
all  have  a  vital,  direct  bearing  on  his  possible 
postwar  plans  for  education. 

«.  f.  Bill  of  Rights 

Now,  keeping  in  mind  the  serviceman’s  point 
of  view,  what  does  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights 
do  for  him  along  educational  lines? 

1.  If  under  25  when  he  entered  active  'serv¬ 
ice,  he  is  eligible  to  pursue  a  wide  range  of 
studies  at  recognized  institutions,  tuition  be¬ 
ing  covered  up  to  $500  a  year. 

2.  If  over  25  when  he  entered  active  serv¬ 
ice,  he  is  eligible  for  a  refresher  course;  or, 
if  he  can  prove  that  his  studies  were  inter¬ 
rupted,  he  may  qualify  for  broader  benefits  in 
section  one. 

3.  Allowances,  $50  a  month,  and  $25  ex¬ 
tra  if  he  has  dependents. 

Present  provisions  do  not  even  come  close 
to  answering  all  the  problems.  Some  could 
be  fulfilled  by  further,  more  generous  legisla¬ 
tion,  but  many  are  highly  individual  and  must 
be  worked  out  by  the  returned  man,  with  full 
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co-opcration  from  colleges  and  other  social 
agencies. 

We  merely  desire  to  assist  the  servicemen 
to  continue  where  they  have  left  off,  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  further  their  education,  and 
to  let  them  find  their  rightful  places  where  so¬ 
ciety  will  be  enriched  by  their  greater  knowl¬ 
edge.  Intentions  must,  however,  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  efficient  means  for  attaining  the  ob¬ 
jectives.  There  is  a  host  of  courses  of  ac¬ 
tion  which  all  colleges  can  and  should  under¬ 
take  as  their  part  of  this  great  social  obliga¬ 
tion. 

PrmposalB  tor  Action 

For  convenience,  these  proposals  will  be 
grouped  under  the  same  general  heading  used 
to  present  the  problems.  The  boundaries  are 
not  right,  for  many  proposals  help  in  more 
than  one  way.  The  arrangement  is  adopted  to 
present  them  without  duplication. 

Make  a  concrete  effort  to  simplify  and  clarify 
educational  plans  by: 

1.  Utilizing  every  possible  means  to  stimu¬ 
late  renewed  interest;  re-sorting  beliefs  in  the 
values  of  education. 

2.  Making  available  guidance  to  inform  the 
ex-serviceman  of  his  full  rights;  guidance  that 
will  help  the  serviceman  determine  his  best 
opportunities,  and  remove  indecision  and  reser¬ 
vations  from  his  mind. 

3.  Making  every  effort  to  adjust  credits  and 
allow  wide  individual  selection  of  courses  for 
meeting  the  students’  urgent  needs  first. 

G)lleges  cannot  turn  the  clock  back  and  re- 
"turn  precious  years  to  men’s  lives,  but  there 
are  certain  possibilities  that  may  alleviate  the 
handicap  of  age. 

1.  Exert  pressure  to  have  older  men  come 
back  first.  Their  time  for  education  is  at  a 
high  premium. 

2.  Be  prepared  to  prove  that  additional  time 
spent  in  school  will  put  the  man  ahead. 

3.  Formulate  accelerated  programs  and  have 
attractive  compromises  in  the  form  of  refresher 
courses — short,  highly  intensified  courses  and 
courses  with  immediate  vocational  possibilities. 

4.  Offer  comprehensive  evening  school  and 
extension  programs. 

No  social  agency  can  be  expected  to  have 
the  solution  to  all  the  serviceman’s  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  obligations.  However,  colleges  can 
act  on  two  points  which  may  well  make  all  the 
difference  between  acquiring  or  losing  a  student. 


1.  Agitate  for  increased  allowances  to  men 
with  bona  fide  dependency  claims. 

2.  Develop  a  plan  of  part-time  employmert 
that  is  conveniently  adjusted  to  school  hours. 

Many  of  the  proposals  mentioned  will  help 
the  men  to  regain  earning  power  and  achievt 
an  education  at  the  same  time,  thus  indirectly 
assisting  them  to  readjust  their  personal 
finances. 

An  effective,  long-term  solution  of  accumu 
lated  personal  obligations  and  the  efficient 
handling  of  the  new  ones  will  require  wiser 
planning  than  many  men  will  be  able  to 
formulate  for  themselves.  No  time,  there 
fore,  could  be  more  opportune  for  consumer 
education.  Every  device,  agency,  and  excuse 
should  be  utilized  to  the  utmost  for  this  goal. 

G)gnizant  of  problems  of  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  health  ahead,  colleges  can  take  the  initia 
tive: 

1.  To  intensify  research  in  medicine,  psy 
chology,  and  public  health. 

2.  Direct,  through  guidance,  capable  recruib 
into  these  specialized  fields. 

3.  Avoid  mental  conflicts  with  and  for  th« 
returned  man  in  the  course  of  his  educationa 
pursuits. 

Little  reflection  is  required  to  see  that  tb 
present  law  is  no  panacea,  no  rich  bonanza,  nr 
final  solution.  It  is  only  a  fair  beginning  rc 
quiring  all-out  co-operation  from  colleges  tr 
make  it  function  at  all. 
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How  many? 


Having  burst  the  pretty  bubble  for  th 
overly  optimistic,  the  next  question  to  be  raisci 
is,  "What  enrollment  might  colleges  expect? 
Any  attempt  to  quote  actual  figures  from  th 
field  would  be  sheer  speculation,  but  certai 
facts  are  indicated  in  men’s  reactions  and  cci 
tain  fundamental  reasoning. 

It  would  be  foolhardy  for  colleges  to  mak 
any  compromise  with  scholastic  standards  an 
abilities.  Only  the  unquestionably  compete* 
can  be  considered  and  this  includes  sufficic* 
serious  and  continuous  application.  Anythin 
short  of  this  would  be  waste  for  the  schoo 
plus  disappointment  and  loss  of  time  for  tl 
man. 

G)nsequently,  the  field  of  prospective  cand 
dates  is  limited  to  bona  fide  college  materia 
those  in  a  position  to  avail  themselves  of  tl 
assistance  oflFered. 

The  best  prospects  will  probably  be  tha 
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23  years  old  and  younger  when  they  return. 
These  men  will  tend  to  be  less  beset  by 
responsibilities  and  the  age  factor. 

In  this  group  will  be  those  who  did  not 
complete  high  school,  high  school  graduates 
who  went  right  into  the  service,  college  stu¬ 
dents  interrupted  at  some  stage  of  their  pro 
grams,  and  graduates  returning  for  further 
specialized  study.  The  extent  to  which  the 
potential  interest  of  these  properly  qualified 

*  men  leads  to  actual  candidacy  will  depend  upon 

*  the  thoroughness  with  which  our  colleges  in- 
stitute  machinery  such  as  has  been  suggested. 

As  matters  now  stand,  there  will  be  fewer 
'  men  over  25  years  of  age  as  full-time  students. 
^  This  is  to  be  expected,  since  these  men  will 

*  tend  to  bear  the  brunt  of  problems  which  com- 
'  bine  to  make  their  resumption  of  school  so 

*  exceedingly  difficult.  In  only  a  very  few  in¬ 
stances  has  the  writer  found  any  great  interest 

f  by  men  of  this  group,  and  those  were  in  bet- 
ter-than-average  circumstances.  Graduate  stu- 
dents  of  former  years  must  think  of  jobs  first. 
The  professional  man  must  make  haste  to 
^  establish  himself.  Part-time,  night,  and  re- 
^  fresher  courses  might  find  a  fertile  field  in 
this  group.  Age  and  responsibilities  will  be 
constantly  dogging  their  intentions.  The  more 
™  time  that  goes  by  before  they  return,  the  less 
of  them  we  can  attract.  They  are  our  crop  of 
potential  leaders. 

The  total  purpose  of  this  document  is  to 
warn  those  who  would  be  overly  optimistic, 
^  or  who  would  minimize  the  ramifications  of  the 
situation  ahead.  The  noble  and  rich  objectives 
and  the  foundation  laid  hold  much  promise, 
^  but  only  a  minority  of  servicemen  will  bene- 
.  fit  under  existing  law.  Their  gains  can  only 
^  be  in  proportion  to  the  consideration  and  in- 
”  genuity  colleges  display  in  preparing  for  them. 
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The  June  issue  of  The  Btruness  Education 
V'orld  carried  a  report  of  a  study  concerning 
vocational  information  for  prospective  stenog¬ 
raphers.  In  our  editorial  note  we  stated  that  this 
itudy  was  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Albert  Fries,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
business  education  of  Northwestern  University. 
Dr.  Fries  has  informed  us  that  the  study  was 
conducted  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Estelle 
L.  Popham  while  she  was  a  member  of  the 
summer-session  faculty  of  his  department. 

Dr.  Popham  is  now  in  charge  of  business- 
teacher  training  in  Meredith  College,  Raleigh 


ru 


Business  Educators  Named 
For  Army  E.T.O.  Universities 

A  NUMBER  of  business  educators  have  been 
selected  by  the  War  Department  to  serve  on 
the  faculty  of  two  of  the  university  study  centers 
to  be  used  in  the  Army  education  program  for 
troops  in  the  European  theater  of  operations. 
Some  have  been  assigned  to  the  center  in 
Shrevenham,  England,  near  Oxford,  and  some 
to  the  center  in  Biarritz,  France. 

The  complete  G.  I.  school  program  in  Europe 
as  worked  out  by  the  Information  and  Educa¬ 
tion  Division  of  the  Army  falls  into  four  seg¬ 
ments.  They  are: 

1.  Hundreds  of  "unit  schools”  attached  to  the 
{various  battalions. 

2.  Technical  schools  in  or  near  Army  technical 
service  installations. 

3.  Army  university  centers.  In  addition  to  the 
two  centers  already  mentioned,  there  may  be  one  in 
Florence,  Italy.  About  4,000  students  at  a  time  are 
expected  to  attend  eight-week-long  courses  at  each 
lof  the  universities. 

4.  The  Army  has  made  arrangements  with  Ox¬ 
ford  and  other  great  European  universities  to  accept 
a  selected  group  of  men  for  postgraduate  study. 

The  whole  program  is  under  the  direction  of 
Brigadier  General  Paul  W.  Thompson. 
Although  most  of  the  teachers  were  recruited 
from  officers  and  men  now  in  the  Army,  several 
of  them  well-known  business  teachers,  the  War 
Department  has  enlisted  the  services  for  a 
seven  months’  period  of  a  number  of  top-flight 
civilian  professors  to  teach  in  the  universities. 
They  wear  Army  officer  uniforms  but  are 
civilians  with  Civil  Service  status. 

Among  the  business  educators  now  on  the 
faculties  of  these  universities  are: 

D.  D.  Lessenberry,  of  the  University  of  Pitts-, 
burgh,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  secretarial  studies 
courses. 

Harvey  Andruss,  president  of  the  State  Teachers 
College,  Bloomsburg  Pennsylvania. 

R.  R.  Aumer,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

V.  E.  Breidenbaugh,  of  State  Teachers  College, 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

E.  R.  Browning,  East  Carolina  Teachers  College, 
Greenville,  North  Carolina. 

Frank  Hamack,  of  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Victor  C.  Hiett,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College, 
Emporia,  Kansas. 

B.  M.  Swinford,  of  Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Muncie,  Indiana. 

Edward  Vietti,  Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis, 
Oregon. 

Leslie  Whale,  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Roy  Williams,  Chicago  YMCA. 
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^ectetariai  ^rainivK^  in  junior  C^oiie^e 


EVANGELINE  MARKWICK 


Photographs  provided  by  courtesy  of  Colby  Junior  College. 

Medical  secretarial  students  learn  to  use  X-ray 
equipment  at  the  college. 


IN  explaining  the  significance  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  G)urt  ReDorter  Act.  Charles  L.  Swem 


eral  Court  Reporter  Act,  Charles  L.  Swem 
wrote : 

"Any  mark  of  public  recognition  that  adds 
to  the  dignity  of  the  work  of  the  reporter 
— himself  the  supreme  exponent  of  shorthand 
skill — must  of  necessity  add  to  the  dignity 
of  the  shorthand  art  itself.”^ 

In  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for 
stenographers  with  specialized  secretarial  train¬ 
ing,  we  are  also  witnessing  a  professional 
recognition  that  adds  to  the  dignity  of  the 
position  of  secretary  and  of  the  shorthand  art, 
which  is  for  the  secretary  an  indispensable 
skill. 

ITie  recognition  comes  partly  because  secre¬ 
taries  with  specialized  training  have  proved 
their  worth.  Older,  for  the  most  part,  than 
inexperienced  stenographers,  they  have  acquired 
a  broader  educational  foundation  and  a  greater 
maturity  of  understanding;  executives  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men  have  found  in  them  assistants 
who  could, speak  their  language,  understand 
their  problems,  and  co-operate  in  their  work. 

The  secretary  with  such  specialized  training, 
has  found  that  she  can  go  from  school  to  a 
secretarial  position  without  having  to  work 
up  through  the  ranks.  From  the  first  she  can 
be  "on  the  inside"  in  the  field  which  holds 
her  greatest  vocational  interest,  and  she  can 


take  advantage  of  the  unique  opportunities  af¬ 
forded  her  for  growth  and  usefulness  in  that 
field. 

In  junior  colleges,  committees  on  admission 
and  directors  of  placement  are  seeing  an  in¬ 
creasing  call  each  year,  both  by  students  and 
by  employers,  for  courses  that  give  specializa¬ 
tion  in  secretarial  training.  The  inauguration 
of  such  courses  cannot  be  undertaken  lightly. 
Preliminary  research  needs  to  be  made  to  cover 
several  factors,  any  one  of  which  may  make 
the  establishing  of  the  course  unpracticable  or 
undesirable. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  may  be 
the  necessary  setting.  At  Colby  Junior  College, 
we  are  particularly  aware  of  this  factor,  for, 
unlike  institutions  in  cities  and  large  towns, 
we  cannot  depend  on  any  local  student  body 
or  industry,  for  the  smallness  of  our  village 
makes  it  unlikely  that  we  can  have  even  a 
dozen  students  from  the  immediate  area.  Much 
as  we  may  admire  the  development  of  the 
course  in  hotel  and  restaurant  management 
offered  in  the  San  Francisco  Junior  College, 
we  cannot  hope  to  emulate  it. 

For  a  junior  college,  too,  there  must  be 
careful  study  as  to  whether  the  training  need¬ 
ed  can  best  be  given  on  the  junior  college 
level.  If  so,  then  it  must  be  decided  whether 
the  particular  junior  college  has — or  can  ac¬ 
quire — ^the  essential  equipment  and  facilities.* 
At  Colby,  for  example,  our  two  specialized 
secretarial  curricula  depend  upon  co-operation 
between  the  Secretarial  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Natural  Sciences. 


He»eareh  in  Legal  Stenography 
And  Reporting 


'The  Business  Education  World,  April,  1944,  page 
437. 


So  that  this  article  might  deal  with  spe¬ 
cialized  secretarial  curricula  other  than  those 
offered  at  Colby,  Mrs.  Eva  L.  Connelly  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Miss  Lucile  Robinson  of  Texas, 
have  graciously  given  their  permission  for  me 
to  tell  of  their  studies  in  different  fields  of 
specialization.  Both  studies  illustrate  research 
that  grew  out  of  a  felt  need  and  formed  the 
basis  for  building  courses  involving  technical 
training. 
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The  research  conducted  by  Mrs.  Connelly,  of 
Miss  Brown’s  School  of  Business  in  Milwaukee, 
las  led  to  the  writing  of  The  Legal  Secretary. 
Mrs.  Connelly  explains  that  the  legal  back¬ 
ground  for  the  course  was  at  first  taught  by 
Mr.  Maroney,  a  practicing  attorney  and  co- 
luthor  of  the  book.  His  idea  was  "that  schools 
could  make  stenographers  much  more  valuable 
to  attorneys  from  the  very  beginning  if  the 
girls  were  given  an  understanding  of  the  at¬ 
torney’s  practice  and  the  frequently  used  plead¬ 
ings,  in  addition  to  being  trained  in  legal 
shorthand.’’ 

In  planning  their  curriculum  for  specialized 
secretarial  training  in  law,  Mrs.  Connelly  and 
Mr.  Maroney  "were  helped  a  great  deal  by 
attorney  friends  and  relatives,  by  friendly 
udges  and  court  reporters,  and  by  former  stu¬ 
dents  who  had  been  doing  legal  secretarial 
iirork  for  a  number  of  years.’’  They  visited 
attorney’s  offices  in  Milwaukee  and  other  cities 
and  found  themselves  welcomed.  By  visiting 
courts  and  talking  with  judges,  reporters,  and 
clerks,  they  were  able  to  collect  data  about 
office  procedures  and  obtain  samples  of  forms 
and  documents.  Over  a  period  of  years  they 
collected  interesting  articles  and  shorthand 
lists. 

As  a  result  of  the  development  of  a  course 
of  training  based  upon  existing  demands  and 
abounding  in  materials  in  actual  use,  Mrs.  Con¬ 
nelly  reports,  "Even  those  few  attorneys  who 
rere  decidedly  dubious  of  the  ability  of  any 
ichool  to  give  training  that  would  be  practical 
.  .  changed  their  attitude  after  reading  the 
essons,  and  the  most  skeptical  attorney  now 
alls  on  us  for  office  help.” 

Miss  Robinson’s  recent  research,  individually 
indertaken  in  the  interests  of  her  work  in 
he  Division  of  Commerce,  Texas  Technologi- 
al  College,  Lubbock,  was  prompted  by  her 
Dnviction  that  "too  few  college  graduates 
n  Texas  know  about  the  possibilities  of  the 
eporting  field.”  Her  questionnaire  submitted 
D  the  official  reporters  in  the  127  district 
ourts  of  the  state  elicited  a  more  than  fifty 
.  )er  cent  return.  Her  questionnaire  to  the 
^  udges  of  the  courts  brought  responses  from 
f  hirty-five  per  cent. 

f  When  the  responses  are  tabulated  and  stud- 
li  cd,  Miss  Robinson  will  have  a  most  inter»^ 
sting  and  authentic  foundation  on  which 
D  build  a  course  and  on  which  to  advise 
tudents  interested  in  the  field  of  reporting. 


She  will  know  what  the  judges  of  Texas 
want  court  reporters  to  be  able  to  do,  what 
training  they  believe  is  needed  for  meeting 
their  requirements,  and  what  examinations  they 
think  should  be  given  reporters  to  prove  their 
competence.  She  will  also  have  a  report  from 
practicing  court  reporters  on  the  shorthand 
training  they  have  had  and  their  judgment  as 
to  technical  vocabularies,  transcription  mechan¬ 
ics,  educational  background,  and  the  part  ma¬ 
chine  reporting  seems  likely  to  play  in  fu¬ 
ture  reporting  work.  All  these  data  will  have 
been  given  in  response  to  her  appeal  for  help 
in  her  effort  "to  improve  course  content  and 
teaching  method  in  shorthand.” 

At  Colby  Junior  College,  we  have  two 
specialized  secretarial  curricula;  one  illustrates 
a  program  with  only  three  semesters  of  spe¬ 
cialized  work,  while  the  other  is  one  in  which 
almost  every  class  is  planned  solely  for  the 
particular  needs  of  the  group. 


Students  in  the  aeronautical  secretarial  curricu¬ 
lum  are  helped  by  a  study  of  the  airplane 
owned  by  the  college  and  kept  on  the  campus. 


The  less  specialized  curriculum  is  called  the 
Aeronautical  Secretarial  Program.  In  normal 
times,  we  should  have  inaugurated  it  only  after 
careful  research.  The  urgency  of  the  demand 
two  years  ago,  however,  catapulted  us  into 
offering  it  before  we  could  make  a  complete 
study;  its  initiation  on  such  short  notice  was 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
attempt  an  entirely  new  curriculum. 

Our  regular  secretarial  program  is  followed 
except  that,  instead  of  choosing  three  electives 
in  the  senior  year,  the  students  are  limited  to 
one.  They  take,  instead  of  the  other  two, 
a  full-year  course  offered  in  the  Department 
of  Natural  Sciences  and  called  Secretarial 
Aeronautics.  'This  course  has  a  threefold  aim; 
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(1)  to  provide  secretarial  students  with  a 
background  of  aeronautical  knowledge,  (2) 
to  give  them  specific  training  in  the  use  of  the 
more  common  aeronautical  terms,  (3)  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  the  progress  in  aviation  after 
the  war.  Field  trips  to  airports  are  included, 
and  the  students  have  the  school’s  airplane  for 
study. 

In  the  secretarial  part  of  the  course,  provision 
is  made  for  a  semester  of  specialized  dictation; 
the  basic  texts  are  Gregg  Speed  Building  for 
Colleges,  The  Gregg  Writer,  and  Most-Used 
Aviation  Terms.  Supplementary  dictation  ma¬ 
terials  include  Readings  for  an  Air  Age,  Air 
Pilot  Training,  the  1942  College  Edition  of 
Gregg  Speed  Building,  current  editorials  and 
news  items  from  the  New  York  Times  and 
Boston  newspapers,  current  events  from  Time 
and  other  magazines,  current  advertisements 
and  house  organs  of  airplane  manufacturing 
companies,  selections  from  weather  reports,  and 
discarded  letters  from  aviation  training  offices 
and  centers. 

Especially  planned  for  the  course  is  a  set  of 
letters  purporting  to  be  from  a  student  pilot 
who  writes  a  friend  at  Colby  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  he  is  encountering  in  his  training.  Though 
somewhat  humorous  in  nature,  the  letters 
abound  in  technical  terms.  Current  books 
provide  excellent  material — the  last  chapter  of 
Guadalcanal  Diary,  for  example,  affords  thrill¬ 
ing  dictation  matter. 

That  the  students  who  have  taken  our  Aero¬ 
nautical  Secretarial  Program  have  made  good 
has  been  indicated  by  calls  from  airplane  com¬ 
panies  for  more  girls  with  the  same  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  by  a  recent  request  from  officials 
of  the  Army  Air  Corps  for  a  full  description 
of  the  course  and  the  materials  used  in  it. 

MnUimting  a  Medical  Secretarial 
Curriculum 

At  Colby,  our  most  fully  developed 
specialized  secretarial  curriculum  is  that  for 
medical  secretaries.  This  was  begun  in  the 
autumn  of  1934  and  changed  from  time  to 
time  as  research  brought  to  light  new  data  and 
new  needs. 

Unlike  Rochester  Junior  College,  which,  in 
pioneering  in  the  field,  had  the  Mayo  Clinic 
close  at  hand  for  collaboration  and  for  place¬ 
ment  of  its  graduates,  Colby  began  its  course 
with  the  knowledge  that  it  must  prepare  stu- 
^  dents  to  meet  the  requirements  of  physicians 


and  hospitals  in  many  distant  cities  and  townj 
A  science-minded  president,  nevertheless,  sai 
the  possibilities  of  utilizing  the  very  moden 
laboratory  of  our  strong  Science  Department 
and  the  trustees  followed  his  recommendatia 
to  enlarge  the  laboratory  equipment  and  th 
teaching  staff. 

The  most  logical  group  of  advisers  seemed  ti 
be  the  physicians  who  either  lived  in  the  re 
gion  or  were  friends  of  the  college.  On  thei 
advice,  our  first  two-year  curriculum  wa 
planned  to  devote  practically  the  entire  firj 
year  to  basic  sciences,  and  to  leave  all  short 
hand  and  typing  until  the  second  year.  It  too 
only  one  trial  to  convince  all  concerned  tha 
secretarial  training  must  receive  much  greatc 
stress.  A  survey  conducted  among  physician 
in  New  England  (reported  in  the  Busina 
Education  World  in  February,  March,  am 
April  of  1940),  brought  out  a  wide  divei 
gence  of  judgment  in  regard  to  teachini 
laboratory  techniques  in  the  training  of  medica 
secretaries. 

Research  in  Medical  Secretarial 
Training 
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With  the  co-operation  of  the  AmericaJ 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  and  of  toj 
other  junior  colleges,  we  then  conducted 
nation-wide  investigation  to  find  answers  ti 
four  questions:  (1)  Should  junior  college 
continue  to  offer  training  for  medical  secre 
tarial  positions?  (2)  If  so,  what  are  the  dutie 
which  should  be  taught?  (3)  Where  shouli 
medical  secretarial  students  be  trained 
laboratory  techniques?  (4)  Can  junior  col 
leges  take  steps  to  hasten  and  help  gain  of] 
ficial  recognition  of  the  occupation  by  th^P^' 
medical  profession? 

Physicians  representing  forty-five  states  ani 
the  District  of  Columbia  returned  539  quesf 
tionnaires;  medical  secretarial  graduates  of  eigh 
junior  colleges  returned  124.  Of  the  physician 
who  expressed  their  judgment,  a  majority  ap 
proved  of  junior  college  training  of  medica 
secretaries  in  both  office  and  laboratory  workf 
Two-thirds  of  the  physicians  agreed  upon  fiSsp 
teen  office  duties  they  would  require  of  thciFil 
medical  secretaries.  The  ranking  of  the  fifteol 
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is: 


1.  Take  dictation  of  letters  and  transcribe  fron 
shorthand  notes 

2.  Make  appointments  by  telephone 

3.  File  alphabetically 

4.  Keep  appointment  records 
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3.  Record  charges  and  credits  to  patients 

6.  Interview  patients  and  put  them  at  ease 

7.  Prepare  monthly  statements 

8.  Order  supplies 

9.  Ore  for  incoming  mail 

10.  Keep  set  of  books 

11.  Interview  callers  (non- patients)  to  decide 

whether  to  admit  them  for  conference  with 
doctor  or  to  send  them  away 

12.  Take  dictation  of  reports  to  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  transcribe  from  shorthand  notes 

13.  Keep  expense  record 

14.  Deposit  checks,  and  so  on 

15.  Take  dictation  of  patients’  histories  and 
transcribe  from  shorthand  notes 


Of  the  539  physicians  returning  cjuestion- 
oaires,  44  said  that  they  would  ask  no  train¬ 
ing  in  laboratory  duties.  Of  the  495  who 
specified  such  duties,  two-thirds  agreed  on 
eight,  in  this  order: 


1.  Sterilize  instruments 

2.  Drape  patients  for  examination 

3.  Take  white  blood  counts 

4.  Take  red  blood  counts 

5.  Sterilize  rubber  gloves 

6.  Take  differential  blood  counts 

7.  Take  blood  smears — Wright’s 

8.  Test  urine  chemically  and  microscopically 

The  medical  secretaries  who  filled  out  the 


same  check  lists  agreed,  in  the  main,  with  the 
physicians,  but  changed  the  order  of  ranking 
somewhat.  They  gave  higher  rankings  to  com¬ 
posing  letters,  to  taking  dictation  of  patients’ 
histories,  and  to  ordering  supplies. 

The  office  duties  of  medical  secretaries  seem 
very  similar  in  all  sizes  of  communities.  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  a  trend  for  physicians 
in  smaller  communities  to  require  of  their  medi¬ 
cal  secretaries  a  greater  variety  of  laboratory 
procedures  than  physicians  in  larger  cities  ask. 


CMrrirulum  for  Medical  Secretaries 


The  findings  of  the  investigation  led  to 
.the  recommendation  of  a  medical  secretarial 
Icurriculum  to  include: 


laEnglish  (with  attention 
to  speech) 

Typewriting 

l^hand 

llfSpecialized  office  courses 
Filing 

^^edical  terminology  and 
dictation 
Medical  accounting 
^lletter  writing 


Biology 
Anatomy 
Physiology 
Chemistry 
Bacteriology 
Quantitative  chemical 
analysis 

Clinical  laboratory 
theory 

Clinical  laboratory  use 


It  is  the  hope  of  those  of  us  at  Colby  who 
ire  engaged  in  the  training  of  medical  secre- 
Uries  that  this  program  may  form  the  basis 

r 


fur  a  standardized  curriculum  to  be  developed 
through  the  co-operation  of  junior  colleges  and 
a  representative  group  of  physicians,  and  that 
the  standardized  curriculum  thus  developed  may 
be  approved  by  the  proper  officials  of  organized 
medicine. 

The  Colby  Junior  College  Curriculum  for 
Medical  Secretaries  now  follows  the  recommen¬ 
dations  made  as  the  result  of  the  nation-wide 
research  it  sponsored. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  offered  medical 
secretarial  students  a  three-year  course  that  gave 
them  the  opportunity  to  take  electives  in  other 
fields.  Two  years  ago,  in  keeping  with  the 
request  for  acceleration,  we  returned  to  a  two- 
year  curriculum.  With  peace  here,  the  de¬ 
cision  will  have  to  be  made  as  to  whether  it 
shall  remain  accelerated  or  return  to  its  broader 
three-year  basis. 

The  three-year  curriculum  enabled  us  to  give 
the  medical  secretarial  students  the  beginning 
and  advanced  shorthand  classes  required  of 
regular  secretarial  students  and  to  superimpose 
a  year  of  technical  dictation.  Since  resuming 
the  two-year  training  p’eriod,  we  have  placed 
the  students  in  a  separate  class  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  year  and  have  combined  technical 
dictation  with  speed  building. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  keep¬ 
ing  even  the  first  year  of  shorthand  for  medi¬ 
cal  secretaries  separate  from  the  other  groups. 
By  giving  them  five  hours  a  week  instead 
of  the  usual  three,  we  hope  to  include  the 
teaching  of  the  most  essential  medical  terms 
as  found  in  Most-Used  Medical  Terms,  by 
LaViola. 

In  the  second  year,  the  course  in  technical 
dictation  has  as  its  basic  textbooks  Smither’s 
Gregg  Medical  Shorthand  Manual  and  Taber’s 
Cyclopedic  Medical  Dictionary.  Supplement¬ 
ing  these  are  The  Medical  Stenographer,  by 
Smither,  and  the  Medical  Dictation  Series,  by 
Yates.  The  books  by  Smither  I  consider  in¬ 
dispensable  because  they  give  not  only  the  basic 
prefixes  and  suffixes,  phrases  and  intersections, 
but  a  wealth  of  dictation  material  that  requires 
the  students  to  put  the  principles  into  imme¬ 
diate  practice  in  short  and  long  "takes.”  Of 
great  vaiue,  too,  are  the  articles  on  significant 
scientific  findings  in  the  "Science  News”  of  the 
Sunday  New  York  Times. 

Every  week  we  also  take  an  article  or  edi¬ 
torial  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine,  and  one  or  more  of  the 
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case  histories  reported  in  it  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  General  Hospital.  Taking  such  dictation 
is  particularly  stimulating  to  the  students  be¬ 
cause  they  realize  that  they  are  thus  keeping 
up  to  date  with  some  of  the  very  latest  find¬ 
ings  and  are  becoming  familiar  with  a  progres¬ 
sive  professional  journal.  However  interesting 
case  histories  in  books  may  be — the  case  of 
"situs  inversus”  reported  in  the  autopsy  protocol 
in  the  Gregg  Medical  Shorthand  Manual,  for 
example — students  need,  I  think,  to  have  also 
the  thrill  given  by  contact  with  unusual  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  experts  in  the  immediate 
present. 

Throughout  this  article  and  throughout  the 
research  reported  in  my  Training  Medical 
Secretaries  in  Junior  Colleges,  I  have  used  the 
term  "medical  secretary”  to  mean  an  individual 
trained  to  assist  in  both  secretarial  and  labora¬ 
tory  work.  A  number  of  inquiries  have  come 
to  us  at  Q>lby  as  to  the  training  needed  for 
a  student  who  is  to  act  only  as  a  doctor’s  secre¬ 
tary  or  as  a  stenographer  in  a  hospital.  It 
seems  to  me  that  her. training  needs  to  include 
those  secretarial  subjects  listed  in  the  curriculum 
recommended  for  medical  secretaries: 

English  (with  special  stress  Typewriting 

on  speech)  Shorthand 

Medical  terminology  and  Medical  accounting 

dictation  Filing 

Specialized  oflSce  training  Letter  writing 

The  more  study  such  a  secretary  can  have 
in  biology,  anatomy,  chemistry,  physiology,  and 
bacteriology,  the  more  understanding  she  will 
have  of  her  work,  but  study  of  the  sciences 
is  not  so  essential  for  her  as  for  the  medical 
secretary. 

Related  SMUm  and  Traitg  For 
Medical  Seeretarieg 

Whether  a  secretary  is  trained  for  both  of¬ 
fice  and  laboratory  work  or  for  ofiice  work 
only,  she  will  feel  the  need  of  enlarging  her 
technical  vocabulary  when  she  takes  a  position. 
In  some  hospitals,  she  will  have  a  supervisor 
or  trainer  to  help  her.  In  other  hospitals  and 
in  most  offices,  she  will  need  to  use  her  own 
initiative  and  intellectual  curiosity  to  realize 
and  remedy  her  own  deficiencies.  Here,  it  is 
hoped,  the  familiarity  she  has  gained  with 
professional  magazines  will  lead  her  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  alert.  If  she  is  temperamentally  fitted 
for  the  position  of  medical  secretary,  the  ever¬ 
present  opportunity  for  learning  and  growth 
will  provide  a  challenge  to  her  best  effort  and 


a  satisfaction  for  her  thirst  for  knowledge  I 
Tests  other  than  those  connected  with  tech  I 
nical  vocabulary  will  come  to  any  new  media  * 
secretary.  In  writing  me  on  this  topic,  Di  I 
Maye  Hylton,  Training  Specialist  in  the  In 
dustrial  Personnel  Division  at  Headquarters  o 
the  Army  Service  Forces,  commented: 

The  chief  factor,  it.  seems  to  me,  is  to  select  su 
dents  who  have  interest  and  proved  ability.  Thoi 
who  do  not  have  a  basic  knowledge  of  Engli 
or  a  concern  for  detail,  for  instance,  should  not  b 
permitted  to  continue  in  stenographic  training  ui 
less  they  are  willing  to  correct  their  deficiencie 
.  .  .  Actually,  many  of  our  new  girls  think  it  i 
the  responsibility  of  the  supervisor  or  dictator  t 
proofread  their  work,  mark  the  errors,  and  retuj 
the  copy  to  them  for  rewriting  just  as  their  tcachj 
did  in  school.  .  .  .  More  production  work,  necessitai 
ing  the  ability  to  make  logical  decisions  and  us 
judgment,  should  be  given,  all  leading  toward  ol 
fice  standards  of  performance. 

The  student  taking  a  specialized  secretaru 
curriculum  cannot  expect  and  will  not  have  a 
easy  course,  but  interest  in  the  field  can  mot  , 
than  compensate  for  the  difficulties. 

The  Teacher  in  the  Specialized  t 
Curriculum  i 

So,  too,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  case  with  th  < 
teacher  in  a  specialized  secretarial  curriculum  I 
Much  preliminary  study  is  required  merely  i  s 
a  foundation.  Constant  work  and  alertness  ai 
necessary  to  keep  continually  up  to  date.  Y«  ( 
this  requirement  is  of  itself  a  benefit  to  th  t 
teacher,  for  it  provides  a  field  of  interest  ou(  < 
side  that  of  pedagogy  and  of  business;  it  d<  t 
minds  keeping  up  with  new  knowledge  in  tha  i 
field.  1 

The  attitude  of  the  humble  yet  eager  leamc 
is  a  helpful  one  for  the  teacher  to  recaptum  i 
Rut-making  and  rut-keeping  are  astonishingl  ( 
easy  for  the  teacher  overburdened — as  perhap  ^ 
the  majority  of  secretarial  teachers  are — witl  s 
the  reading  and  checking  of  papers.  With  de  I 
mands  of  routine  work  and  uncreative  wor 
so  strong  upon  us,  we  may  find  ourselves  I 
professionally,  with  the  explanation  of  the  lit  ( 
tie  boy  who,  asked  why  he  fell  out  of  bd  1 
said,  "I  guess  it’s  because  I  went  to  sleep  s 
near  where  I  got  in.”  ( 

There  is  no  going  to  sleep  for  teachers  o  ( 
medical  secretarial  or  aeronautical  secretaru  1 
subjects — these  courses  are  stimuli  to  keep  u  > 
going  ahead  into  unexplored  and  interestio  t 
paths  that  lead  on  to  new  knowledge  and  fres  ( 
vision.  t 

u  : 
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Lourtesy,  Press  Association,  Inc. 


C.  DAVID  ROHRER,  Chief  Yeoman 


IT  was  on  the  hot  deck  of  an  Army  transport  Commander  Fifth  Fleet,  whose  forces  had 
that  I  first  took  real  notice  of  him.  The  just  defeated  a  Japanese  carrier  force  in  the 
bright  Pacific  sun  was  pouring  down  about  First  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  and  were 
raidafternoon,  and  there  was  nothing  in  all  then  engaged  in  the  assault  on  the  Marianas 
directions  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  but  placid,  Islands.  Below  his  portrait  on  the  cover,  Time 
blue  water  which  eventually  met  the  bending  had  placed  the  caption,  "After  the  Marianas, 
sky.  the  Empire.” 

I  was  somewhere  in  the  world’s  biggest  It  was  a  prognostication  that  this  admiral, 
ocean  headed  for  duty  unknown.  I  had  come  who  had  commanded  every  major  engagement 
topside  for  some  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  Hun-  in  the  Central  Pacific  from  Midway  to  Siapan, 
dreds  of  others  had  also  sought  escape  from  might  soon  strike  the  Japanese  homeland.  But 
the  heat  and  congestion  of  the  lower  compart-  not  even  from  farseeing  Time  could  I  have 
tnents,  so  that  the  main  deck  was  literally  learned  or  guessed  that  I  would  be  "there” 
packed  with  sprawling  sailors  and  marines.  at  the  fulfillment  of  its  prediction.  Just  a 
I  quite  unexpectedly  saw  his  face.  The  first  few  short  months  from  that  sultry  day  on  the 
glance  called  for  another,  and  then  I  looked  transport  when  I  saw  his  picture.  Admiral 
arefully.  Steady,  piercing,  blue  eyes  went  well  Spruance  was  in  command  of  the  world’s  larg- 

with  the  rest  of  his  firm  countenance  which  est  fleet,  and  I  was  privileged  to  be  with  him 

seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  decisive,  reso-  on  the  bridge  of  his  flagship  when  we  sailed 
lute  man  who  had  serious  business  on  his  mind,  into  Japan’s  front  yard  for  the  first  carrier- 

The  Pacific  sun  had  given  his  face  a  deep  plane  strikes  of  the  war  against  Tokyo.  The 

bronze  which  blended  well  with  his  khaki  remainder  of  my  cruise  on  the  transport  might 

overseas  cap  on  which  I  noticed  the  U.  S.  have  seemed  less  monotonous  had  I  known  it 

Naval  Officer’s  insignia.  was  leading  me  to  many  months  of  rather 

I  was  looking  at  the  face  of  America’s  young-  close  association  with  this  man,  who  was  shortly 
est  four-star  admiral.  It  filled  the  cover  page  to  command  at  sea  all  allied  forces  in  the 
of  this  discarded  issue  of  Time  magazine  which  Japanese  Area.  Through  the  ever-unfathom- 
I  had  casually  selected  from  the  many  other  able  workings  of  the  Bureau  of  Navy  Person- 
‘  well-worn  periodicals  carelessly  strewn  about  nel,  "unknown  duty”  for  me  turned  out  to 
;  the  deck  of  our  transport.  For  its  cover  page  be  an  assignment  to  the  flag  office  of  G)m- 
I  on  the  June  27,  1944,  issue.  Time  had  selected  mander  Fifth  Fleet. 

I  the  face  of  Admiral  Raymond  A.  Spruance,  The  flag  office  gets  its  name  quite  naturally. 
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Every  officer  of  the  line  of  the  Navy  with  the 
rank* of  commodore  (one  star)  or  higher  is  a 
flag  officer.  He  has  his  own  personal  flag, 
which  is  blue,  with  white  stars  superimposed 
corresponding  in  number  to  the  stars  of  his 
rank.  At  sea,  the  flag  officer  usually  commands 
a  group  of  ships  (squadron,  task  unit,  task 
group,  task  force,  or  fleet),  the  importance 
of  the  command  usually  depending  upon  his 
rank.  A  fleet  commander  has  a  staff  composed 
of  a  chief  of  staff  and  other  high  ranking 
officers  who  are  his  advisers  on  special  phases 
of  naval,  air,  amphibious,  and  ground  warfare. 

Since  he  is  in  command  of  a  fleet  and  not 
in  command  of  any  specific  ship,  the  fleet  com¬ 
mander  and  his  staff  may  go  aboard  any  ship 
within  his  command.  In  peacetime,  the  flag¬ 
ship  could  be  readily  distinguished  because  the 
personal  flag  of  the  unit  commander  was  hoist¬ 
ed.  In  wartime,  for  obvious  reasons,  personal 
flags  are  seldom  flown.  The  admiral  may 
shift  his  flag  from  one  ship  to  another.  Thus 
he  and  his  staff  become,  as  it  were,  "men 
without  a  ship.” 

Commander's  Staff 

In  addition  to  these  officers  who  are  primarily 
concerned  with  the  operations  of  ships  and 
troops  of  the  fleet,  the  staff  of  a  fleet  com¬ 
mander  includes  a  flag  lieutenant,  who  is  the 
admiral’s  personal  aide,  and  a  flag  secretary, 
who  is  also  an  aide  to  the  admiral.  The  flag 
secretary’s  duties,  which  are  largely  adminis¬ 
trative,  include  the  supervision  of  the  flag 
office. 

Our  Fifth  Fleet  Flag  Office  is  a  relatively 
small,  compact,  streamlined  unit  which  turns 
out  a  wide  variety  and  huge  volume  of  work, 
and  which  renders  its  multiplicity  of  services 
any  time  and  anywhere  the  wishes  of  the  Ad¬ 
miral  and  the  exigencies  of  war  demand.  It 
is,  practically  speaking,  a  portable  office  and 
publishing  house.  I  say  "portable”  because 
we  may  be  called  upon  to  move  the  entire 
office  from  ship  to  shore,  from  shore  to  ship, 
or,  in  mid-ocean,  from  ship  to  ship  in  almost 
nothing  flat.  By  "entire  office”  I  mean  per¬ 
sonnel,  plus  our  own  equipment  (which  we 
carry  with  us  at  all  times),  including  all  our 
files,  official  publications,  awards,  stationery, 
typewriters,  duplicating  machines,  all  necessary 
office  supplies,  and  even  some  of  our  file  cab¬ 
inets.  A  little  space,  a  few  desks,  and  a  few  file 
cabinets  are  alx)ut  all  that  need  be  supplied  by 


our  new  home  before  we  can  resume  pro- 
duction. 

Into  our  office  flows  the  heavy  stream  of 
correspondence  (originated  by  both  subor¬ 
dinates  and  higher  authority)  which  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  man  who  is  now  in  command 
of  the  world’s  most  powerful  fleet.  To  each 
piece  of  incoming  correspondence  is  attached 
a  routing  slip;  and,  after  it  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  proper  officers  for  informa¬ 
tion  or  action,  it  is  either  endorsed  and  for¬ 
warded  or  filed  for  future  reference.  In  our 
office  is  prepared  all  the  official  corres¬ 
pondence  issued  by  the  Admiral  to  his  subor¬ 
dinate  commanders  or  to  higher  authority. 

In  our  outgoing  correspondence  we  attempt 
to  set  the  pace  for  the  Fleet  in  style  and  new¬ 
ness.  A  strikeover  is  almost  unheard  of  in 
a  finished  letter.  Erasures  are  exceedingly 
rare.  Our  standard  is  perfection  for  anything 
that  the  Admiral  signs.  On  most  of  our  let¬ 
ters  we  make  an  original  and  four  to  seven 
carbon  copies.  It  is  not  unusual  for  our  yeo¬ 
men  to  type  under  pressure — that  is,  when  the 
Admiral  is  waiting  to  sign,  or  when  we  are 
attempting  to  get  certain  mail  aboard  a  ship 
or  plane  that  leaves  exactly  on  schedule.  In 
striving  for  "no  erasures”  and  volume  output 
under  pressure,  we  have  learned  from  experi¬ 
ence  what  every  good  typing  teacher  knows 
— that  it  is  costly  to  separate  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy.  They  are  complementary,  like  guns 
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and  ammunition.  In  front  line  naval  war,j 
neither  is  worth  much  without  the  other. 

As  a  portable  publishing  house,  our  flag  of¬ 
fice  performs  its  second  major  function  in  war. 
However,  its  publishing  business  is  so  vital 
to  the  Fleet  and  so  directly  concerned  with 
naval  strategy  that  its  discussion  here  would 
not  be  in  keeping  with  the  purpose  of  military 
security. 
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Our  flag  office  is  manned  by  yeomen,  and 
run  by  chief  yeomen  under  the  over-all  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  flag  secretary.  All  of  our  men  can 
type,  and  some  write  shorthand.  The  young¬ 
est  yeoman  is  19;  the  oldest  is  31.  Some  have 
wives  and  children;  some  have  wives;  and 
some  have  just  sweethearts.  (1  can’t  account 
for  the  fact  that  none  of  the  chiefs  are  mar¬ 
ried).  They  are  an  interesting  study  in  hu¬ 
man  variation,  being  widely  diverse  in  per¬ 
sonality,  background,  and  experience.  Before 
the  war,  one  was  a  beer  salesman;  one  oc¬ 
casionally  sang  with  an  orchestra;  one  was  a 
bus  driver;  one  was  a  professional  baseball 
player;  some  were  clerks,  some  stenographers, 
some  college  students,  and  some  were  already 
in  the  Navy.  Last  but  not  least,  I  wish  to 
mention  one  of  our  Irishmen  who  lays  par¬ 
ticular  stress  on  the  fact  that  in  addition  to 
his  regular  work  as  an  inspector  for  General 
Electric  Company,  he  was  also  (whenever  he 
had  the  opportunity)  a  beer  connoisseur. 

“Singing  Ihe  Blu«s“ 

Despite  their  many  dissimilarities,  these 
men  have  one  thing  in  common.  They  are 
all  adept  at  ’’singing  the  blues” — Navy  parlance 
for  telling  everybody  what  a  tough  life  you 
are  living  at  sea,  what  good  duty  you  had 
back  in  the  States,  how  much  you  are  over¬ 
worked,  what  a  raw  deal  you  are  getting,  and 
how  easy  the  officers  have  it  and  how  the 
enlisted  man  gets  pushed  around.  I  hasten 
to  add  that  this  ’’singing  the  blues”  is  the 
custom  of  most  Navy  men  at  sea,  and  is  one 
of  the  signs  of  a  healthy  crew.  We  simply 
feel  that  our  singers  can  equal  those  any¬ 
where.  Before  leaving  our  ’’beer  connois¬ 
seur”  I  wish  to  mention  that  he  is  also  the 
chief  morale  builder  for  the  flag  office.  In 


the  Fifth  Fleet  Flag  Office,  a  morale  builder 
is  one  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  group,  can  so 
artistically,  dolefully,  and  graphically  drama¬ 
tize  his  troubles  that  his  shipmates  can  see 
quickly  how  well  off  they  are. 

Along  with  sharing  a  general  responsibility 
with  two  other  chiefs  for  the  running  of  the 
flag  office,  I  am  in  charge  of  its  publishing 
business,  and  also  Admiral’s  writer.  As  Ad¬ 
miral’s  writer,  I  do  most  of  the  letters  written 
personally  by  Admiral  Spruance,  and  take  dic¬ 
tation  (tx)th  personal  and  official)  from  our 
Chief  of  Staff,  who  is  a  rear  admiral.  It  is  in 
the  course  of  these  duties,  along  with  man¬ 
ning  my  battle  station,  that  I  have  had  first¬ 
hand  opportunity  to  see  good  reasons  why 
the  Japs  have  specifically  mentioned  Admiral 
Spruance  as  one  of  the  American  officers  for 
whom  they  have  no  love. 

It  began  back  in  the  critical  days  of  1942 
when,  as  a  result  of  great  losses  at  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  America  anxiously  speculated  upon  the 
extent  of  our  weakness,  and  the  extent  of 
Japanese  naval  power.  The  Japs  were  paying  a 
visit  to  the  Eastern  Pacific  in  early  June — 
apparently  intent  upon  staying,  since  they  had 
brought  transports  along  with  their  formid¬ 
able  array  of  destroyers,  cruisers,  battleships, 
and  carriers.  Hawaii  was  in  jeopardy.  Some¬ 
where  off  one  of  our  Pacific  islands  the  U.  S. 
Pacific  Fleet  went  out  to  engage  the  enemy. 
Both  sides  were  playing  for  keeps.  It  was 
perhaps  the  most  crucial  moment  the  United 
States  has. seen  in  the  Pacific  War  since  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941.  During  the  course  of  this 
struggle,  which  has  since  been  called  the  turn¬ 
ing  point  of  the  Pacific  War,  the  Japs  put  out 
of  action  a  carrier  in  which  the  officer  in 
tactical  command  of  our  forces  was  embarked. 
A  man  named  Spruance,  then  a  rear  admiral. 
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and  also  embarked  in  a  carrier,  took  over  com¬ 
mand  of  all  American  naval  forces. 

The  story  of  the  routing  of  the  Japanese 
Fleet  at  the  Battle  of  Midway  Island  has  since 
become  a  naval  epic.  Since  historic  Midway 
have  come  Tarawa,  Kwajalein,  Majuro, 
Eniwetok,  carrier  strikes  on  Truk  and  Palau, 
Saipan,  the  First  Battle  of  the  Philippines  Sea, 
Guam,  and  Tinian.  Those  who  were  follow¬ 
ing  this  battle  of  the  Pacific  were  receiving 
precious  additions  to  their  vocabularies,  and 
while  these  strange-sounding  names  were  mak¬ 
ing  newspaper  headlines  in  the  States,  the  of¬ 
ficer  in  command  of  all  American  forces  at  the 
scene  of  action  was  quiet  but  determined  Ad¬ 
miral  Raymond  Spruance. 

The  Empire! 

But  this  was  not  all.  T/me  had  guessed 
right.  After  the  Marianas  came  the  Empire! 
On  the  morning  of  February  16,  1945,  the 
man  who  had  greeted  the  Japs  so  warmly  on 
their  visit  to  Midway  was  repaying  a  call.  He 
was  pacing  the  bridge  of  his  flagship  just  off 
the  coast  of  Japan  while  hundreds  of  his  Fifth 
Fleet  carrier  planes  were  holding  reveille  over 
Tokyo.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  Pacific  War 
that  United  States  surface  ships  had  sailed 
into  Japanese  home  waters,  and  it  was  the  first 
time  in  the  war  that  the  Japanese  mainland 
had  tasted  the  hot  vengeance  of  dive  bombing 
and  strafing  by  United  States  aircraft. 

Since  this  morning  in  February,  Fifth  Fleet 
forces  have  bombed  and  strafed  Japan’s  main¬ 
land  from  Tokyo  to  southern  Kyushu;  they  have 
destroyed  hundreds  of  her  planes  both  in  the 
air  and  on  the  ground;  they  have  sunk  her 
superbattleship,  Yamato;  they  have  taken  I  wo 
Jima,  le  Shima,  and  northern  Okinawa.  As 
I  write  this,  they  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
battle  for  the  remainder  of  southern  Okinawa. 
It  is  understandable  that  there  are  those  who 
do  not  like  our  Fifth  Fleet  Admiral.  His 
record  in  the  Pacific  has  been  bad — very  bad, 
indeed,  for  the  Japs. 

The  opinions  or  assertions  contained  herein  are 
the  private  ones  of  the  writer  and  are  not  to  be 
construed  as  official  or  reflecting  the  views  of  the 
Navy  Department  or  the  Naval  service  at  large. 


It's  not  the  number  of  hours  that  a  man  puts 
in,  but  what  the  man  puts  in  the  hours  that 
counts. — Selected 


Airlines  Teaching  First 
College  Undergraduates 

The  first  college  undergraduate  class  in  the 
United  States  to  be  assigned  to  positions  with 
an  airline  is  composed  of  twelve  seniors — two 
men  and  ten  women — from  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Administration,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  As  juniors  last  spring  and  summer,  they 
took  a  six  months’  tour  of  duty  with  Trans¬ 
continental  and  Western  Airlines,  Inc.,  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  their  senior-year  studies  as  majors 
in  the  University’s  course  in  Air  Transportation. 

After  an  orientation  course  in  aviation,  the 
students  were  assigned  to  specific  airline  posi¬ 
tions  as  reservationists,  station  agents,  and  pas¬ 
senger  agents.  Each  student  was  given  his  choice 
of  both  job  and  location. 

Details  of  the  field-work  course  were  worked 
out  by  Professor  H.  H.  Maynard,  director  of 
curriculum  in  Air  Transportation  at  Ohio  State, 
and  T.W.A.  Industrial  Relations  Department. 

The  field-work  course  will  be  an  annual  event, 
with  assignments  covering  the  summer  quarter 
of  the  junior  year.  Speaking  of  this  first  assign¬ 
ment,  Professor  Maynard  said  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Admin¬ 
istration  to  provide  field-work  opportunities  for 
its  graduates  whenever  possible,  before  their 
active  entry  into  the  business  world.  He  added: 

"Our  experience  at  Ohio  State  is  that  students 
profit  greatly  from  their  field-work  experience,  and 
that  they  enter  their  senior  year  with  a  widened 
background  which  enables  them  to  profit  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  degree  from  their  advanced  courses.  More¬ 
over,  a  great  majority  of  students  assigned  for  field 
work  enter  the  employ  of  the  companies  with  which 
they  have  had  experience  when  they  graduate." 

- 4i - 

New  World  Air  Routes  Map 

Air-Age  Education  Research  has  published 
a  new  World  Air  Routes  map,  of  value  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  others  interested  in  aviation.  Printed  in 
five  colors,  it  is  based  on  a  United  States-cen- 
tered  azimuthal  equidistant  project  and  shows 
the  global  air  routes  suggested  by  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Board.  The  map,  which  is  42"  by  50", 
has  on  it  a  "Chronological  History  of  the  Prog¬ 
ress  of  Aviation,”  an  "Airline  Time-Distance 
Chart,”,  and  explanatory  paragraphs,  "Map 
Facts.” 

The  price  of  the  map  is  $1.00.  It  may  also 
be  obtained  mounted  on  cloth  from  Rand  Mc¬ 
Nally  &  Company.  Desk-size  pupil  maps  in 
black  and  white  for  use  with  the  wall  map  sell 
•  for  40  cents  a  package  of  twenty-five. 

With  the  exception  of  the  map  with  the  cloth 
back,  these  maps  are  distributed  by  Air-Age  Edu¬ 
cation  Research,  100  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York  17. 
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fiole:  This  is  a  midsummer  report  to  provide 
our  readers  with  latest  news  of  Congressional 
activities  affecting  education. 

After  a  persistent  and  well-fought  struggle 
for  his  plans  to  strengthen  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  Commissioner  John  W.  Studebaker 
was  granted  an  increase  of  $100,000  for  the 
coming  year.  Ninety  thousand  dollars  are  for 
talaries;  the  remainder  for  general  expenses. 
Original  plans  called  for  $616,000  increase  for 
1946,  with  which  to  begin  a  three-year-long 
overhauling  of  the  entire  structure  of  the  office. 

Ten  Ways  to  improve  Veteran 
Education 

Senator  Claude  Pepper  of  Florida  has  given 
iced  to  educators’  complaints  concerning  the 
iducational  provisions  of  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights 
ly  introducing  S.  1170,  designed  to  amend  the 
tterans  law  and  remove  the  principal  objec¬ 
tions  of  the  educators. 

Senator  Pepper’s  interpretation  of  what  his 
•ill  would  do  to  right  the  wrongs  is  as  follows: 

1.  Removes  reference  to  interruption  of  education 
lod  makes  benefits  available  regardless  of  whether 
duration  was  impeded  or  interfered  with  by  induc- 
ion. 

2.  Abolishes  requirement  that  education  shall  be 
nitiated  not  later  than  two  years  after  discharge  or 
Crmination  of  the  war.  Veterans  may  wish  to  take 
obs  to  earn  money  when  they  first  come  back. 

3.  Removes  the  provision  limiting  to  seven  years 
be  period  during  which  benefits  can  be  obtained. 

4.  Removes  the  distinction  between  veterans  ovei 
3  years  at  the  time  of  induction  and  those  under  25 

5.  Reference  to  "refresher”  or  "retraining”  courses 
I  removed — veteran  should  be  entitled  to  benefits 
(gardless  of  what  course  he  wants. 

6.  Limitation  of  four-year  education  benefits  is 
moved,  and  veterans  are  given  right  to  one  year  of 
ducation  plus  a  period  equivalent  to  length  of 
trvice. 

7.  Special  provisions  in  this  bill  are  made  for 
mJified  veterans  who  wish  to  complete  preprofes- 
onal  courses.  Their  maximum  benefits  are  increased 
►  seven  years,  regardless  of  length  of  service. 

8.  Benefits  to  veterans  obtaining  education  are  in¬ 


creased  to  provide  for  Si 00  for  two  dependents,  $125 
for  three,  and  $150  for  four  or  more. 

9.  Bill  requires  administrator  to  arrange  educa¬ 
tional  and  vocational  guidance.  Present  law  em¬ 
powers  administrator  to  do  so  if  he  sees  fit. 

10.  Section  1505  is  changed  to  make  it  clear  that 
educational  benefits  will  not  be  deducted  from  any 
future  benefits  the  veteran  may  obtain. 

Teacher  Pensions 

Teacher  pension  funds  and  annuity  system 
safeguarded  by  new  Wagner-Dingell-Murray  bill 
for  universal  social  security. 

Book  Postage 

Low  postage  rates  for  books  shipped  by  schools 
and  colleges  promised  in  new'  measure  now'  in 
Congress. 

Washington  Appointment 

Dr.  Anson  B.  Barber  has  been  appointed  to 
the  staff  of  the  business  training  subdivision  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Education  Serv¬ 
ice,  Veterans  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  is  associated  with  Dr.  McKee  Fisk,  who  is 
Chief  of  Business  Training  in  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

In  order  to  accept  his  new  position.  Dr. 
Barber  was  released  from  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve,  in  which  he  served  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant.  He  was  attached  to  the  Stand¬ 
ards  and  Curriculum  Division,  Training,  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel,  Washington,  D.  C.  Previ¬ 
ous  to  his  service  in  the  United  States  Navy,  he 
w  as  professor  of  business  education  and  head  of 
the  department  at  Madison  College,  Harrison¬ 
burg,  Virginia,  for  three  years.  He  is  well-known 
in  professional  circles,  being  a  member  of  many 
educational  organizations  and  having  served  as 
secretary  of  the  N.E.A.  Department  of  Business 
Eucation  and  editor  of  the  National  Business 
Education  Quarterly. 

Dr.  Barber  holds  the.A.B.  degree  from  Central 
College,  Fayette,  Missouri,  the  M.A.  degree  from 
Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  Greeley, 
Colorado,  and  was  awarded  the  M.B.A.  and 
Ed.D.,  degrees  by  Harvard  University. 
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Know  How,  Show  How 


A  plea  for  more  demonstration 
teaching  of  typewriting 


CATHARINE  STEVENS 

Lieutenant,  U.S.N.R. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  t^hotograj 


Here  i*  your  authoress  presenting  a  keyboard  intrttditctUii 
by  demonstration  and  calUng  letters  to  a  typing  class  4 
Northampton  Naral  Training  Station. 


Here,  let  me  show  you.”  How  wel-  ural  appeal.  Its  effectiveness  as  a  good  teadt! 

come  is  that  offer  of  assistance  when  mg  procedure  is  not  limited  to  any  age  or  in 
/ou  have  tried  unsuccessfully  to  execute  oral  telligence  level.  It  can  be  used  with  the  youDj 
instructions!  How  often  do  you  hear  it  in  or  old,  with  high  or  low  I.  Q.  groups. 

(chools,  homes,  and  offices?  How  many  times  Demonstration  teaching  in  and  of  itself  coo 
have  you  been  rescued  from  a  dilemma  of  Mitutes  the  highest  form  of  motivation.  Who 
bewildering  details  by  being  shown?  someone  stands  at  a  typewriter  and  shows  yoi 

Recently  a  Gvil  Service  supervisor  had  to  how  to  type,  you  are  stimulated  to  acquire  th 
take  over  new  duties  in  a  business  office.  An-  same  expert  skill  that  the  instructor  has. 
other  employee,  after  explaining  lengthily  how  found  this  true  in  my  own  experience  who 
the  work  flowed  in  the  department,  took  the  Mr.  Harold  H.  Smith  showed  me  how  to  tead 
supervisor  around  the  office  and  showed  her  the  Experts’  Rhythm  Drill  and  to  present  flasi 
how  each  operation  was  done.  In  describing  words  in  sound  patterns.  (I  have  not  yd 
the  explanation,  the  supervisor  said,  ”I  was  reached  Mr.  Smith’s  expert  level  of  skill,  bu 
dizzy  from  listening  to  all  those  details  and  I’m  still  trying.) 

could  never  have  supervised  the  work  until  In  Wave  typewriting  classes  at  Northamp 
ne  showed  me  what  each  employee  did.  Then  ton,  Massachusetts,  demonstration  teachii^ 
1C  was  clear.”  From  being  shown,  the  super-  saved  both  instruction  and  learning  time  anc 
visor  quickly  understood  the  elements  of  the  gave  excellent  results.  We  had  demonstratior 
job  that  too  much  telling  had  made  compli-  stands  built,  placed  typewriters  on  them,  and 
cated.  typed  in  front  of  the  room  with  the  students. 

Likewise,  when  you  show  your  students  how  as  illustrated.  We  demonstrated  every  nci 
10  typewrite,  they  will  learn  more  quickly  than  technique  at  the  machine,  so  that  classes  had 
by  trying  to  follow  oral  or  written  directions,  the  benefit  of  both  seeing  and  hearing  ead 
Many  teachers  have  been  demonstrating  for  operation. 

years;  the  method  is  not  new.  Many  others  Since  our  course  was  very  short,  we  had 
still  do  not,  yet  in  a  shorthand  class  they  would  to  seek  the  most  efficient  means  of  teachiflj 
be  lost  without  a  blackboard  on  which  to  beginners  to  be  proficient  typists  in  slightly  ovc 
demonstrate  the  writing  of  outlines.  seven  weeks — thirty-seven  days,  averaging  (W 

Since  most  people  are  visual-minded  and  and  a  half  clock  hours  of  instruction  daily 
imitative,  demonstration  teaching  has  a  nat-  Demonstration  teaching  solved  our  problem. 
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In  from  five  to  ten  minutes  after  begin¬ 
ners  entered  the  classroom  the  first  day,  they 
were  aaually  typing.  We  wasted  no  time  in 
needless  explanation,  but  introduced  trainees 
inamediately  to  the  manipulation  of  the  ma- 
diine.  Of  course,  we  talked  as  we  demon- 
i^rated,  but  we  did  not  explain  techniques 
while  students  merely  sat  and  listened.  They 
typed  with  us. 

The  only  brief  explanation  we  indulged  in 
that  first  period  was  to  make  course  goals 
known  in  such  a  way  that  trainees  would  be 
motivated  to  reach  them.  I  usually  asked  the 
class,  '*How  fast  would  you  like  to  type  at 
the  end  of  the  course?”  Then  I  steered  them 
toward  setting  objectives  as  though  they  had 
diought  of  them  themselves.  When  the  goals 
were  understood,  we  described  and  illustrated 
our  method  of  teaching — demonstration. 

We  then  proceeded  to  demonstrate  paper  in¬ 
sertion  and  removal  and  had  students  do  it 
with  us.  We  taught  the  parts  of  the  type¬ 
writer  functionally  as  they  were  used,  calling 
each  by  name,  such  as  the  carriage  knob,  platen, 
paper-release  lever,  and  so  on,  and  had  students 
repeat  the  name  as  they  used  the  part.  This 
drill  took  only  two  or  three  minutes,  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  describe  it.  There  is  no  value 
in  having  students  memorize  the  parts  of  the 
machine  unless  they  actually  use  them. 

We  then  demonstrated  correct  home-row  po¬ 
sition — curved,  relaxed  fingers  and  low  wrists, 
with  the  heel  of  the  palm  resting  on  the  frame 
of  the  machine  when  the  fingers  are  not  strik¬ 
ing  keys — and  students  assumed  this  position. 
Frequently  we  taught  the  Experts’  Rhythm 
Drill  as  a  warmup  exercise  to  develop  skill 
in  stroking  and  to  fix  the  location  of  the 
home-row  letters.  Then  we  introduced  the  en¬ 


tire  alphabet  in  from  two  to  six  clock  hours 
with  twenty-six  three-letter  words'  in  this  man¬ 
ner: 

Introducing  fur 

fff  frf  jjj  juj  fu  fur  (slow)  fur  (fast) 
Introducing  fun 

jjj  jnj  nnn  fun  (slow)  fun  (fast) 

We  typed  each  word  first  slowly,  relaxing 
after  it,  then  rapidly,  relaxing  our  wrists  on 
the  frame  of  the  typewriter.  We  called  each 
letter  forcefully  aloud.  Students  did  this  slow- 
fast  word  practice  with  us,  also  calling  the 
letters  vigorously.  Then  we  practiced  a  line  of 

'Harold  H.  Smith  and  Harry  W.  Newman,  "Typ¬ 
ing  for  Radiomen  and  Telegraphers,"  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  New  York.,  pp.  8  to  11. 


words  until  they  could  be  typed  continuously 
without  pauses.  This  process  was  pursued  un¬ 
till  the  following  twenty-six  three-letter  words, 
which  include  the  entire  alphabet,  were  intro¬ 
duced  : 

(1st  finger)  fur  fun  gun  gum  guy  buy  but  hut 
jut  jug  vug 

(2nd  finger)  jim  dim  kid  red  cue  my 
(3rd  finger)  lot  sit  wet  tex  co. 

(4th  finger)  fat  pat  zip  qt. 

This  list  has  been  reduced  to  twenty-five 
words  by  the  omission  of  jug,  so  that  only  one 
new  letter  is  added  progressively  to  each  word. 

The  most  important  basic  technique  for  be¬ 
ginners  to  learn  in  the  first  few  days  is  the  fast 
snatch  stroke.  Demonstration,  followed  by 
unison  drill,  is  the  best  and  quickest  means 
of  developing  this  technique,  for  students  can 
watch  your  fingers  as  you  demonstrate  and  can 
also  hear  the  sound  of  the  stroke. 

I  found  it  well  worth  while  to  work  on  my 
own  stroking  and  likewise  to  practice  a  para¬ 
graph  before  presenting  it  for  class  drill.  As  I 
practiced  at  top  speed,  I  noticed  slow  and  dif¬ 
ficult  combinations  and  marked  them  in  my 
copy  for  intensive  class  practice.  In  so  doing, 
I  was  anticipating  learning  difficulties.  When 
you  practice  rapidly,  you  discover  more  time- 
consuming  reaches  than  when  you  type  slowly. 
Later,  typing  with  the  class,  I  discovered  ad¬ 
ditional  fingering  difficulties  and  encouraged 
students  to  do  the  same. 

When  you  type  before  a  class,  you  demon¬ 
strate  your  own  typewriting  skill  as  well  as  the 
techniques  you  introduce.  Teachers  vary  in 
typing  ability,  but  every  typewriting  teacher 
has  some  degree  of  skill.  No  one — not  even 
the  beginning  teacher — need  have  any  fear  of 
demonstrating.  If  uncertain  of  his  skill,  all  a 
teacher  has  to  do  is  plan  the  lesson  in  ad- 


Oficial  U,  S.  Navy  Photograph 


Demonstration  of  proper  carbon  insertion  is 
ffiven  by  Ensign  Mabel  Z.  Allen^  instructor* 
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Official  U,  S.  Navy  Photograph 

Individual  assislance  from  Lieut,  j.ft.  Rosalind 
M.  Jones  helps  her  student  get  the  proper,  lotr, 
wrist  position. 

vance,  preferably  in  writing,  practice  before 
the  class  meets,  and  then  demonstrate  with 
confidence.  You  don’t  have  to  be  a  speed  cham¬ 
pion  to  demonstrate. 

Anyone  who  hesitates  to  try  demonstration 
teaching  will  find  it  easy  to  start  with  a  be¬ 
ginning  typewriting  class.  There  he  need  type 
only  three-  and  four-letter  words  and  easy  con¬ 
nected  matter  at  first.  The  demonstrations  are 
of  very  short  duration  and  will  serve  as  a 
pleasant  introduction  to  this  method  of  teach¬ 
ing.  An  instructor  takes  a  new  lease  on  his 
teaching  life  when  he  demonstrates. 

Some  teachers  occasionally  sit  beside  a  stu¬ 
dent  and  help  him.  This  is  a  form  of  demon¬ 
stration  and  is  effective  in  individual  cases. 
We  found  it  so  as  a  follow-up  to  class  demon¬ 
strations.  But  it  does  not  make  full  use  of 
the  teacher’s  time,  effort,  and  effectiveness. 
A  few  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  many< 
Standing  at  the  front  of  the  room  and  demon¬ 
strating  to  the  whole  class  is  far  superior. 

I  found  that  demonstration  teaching  and 
daily  practice  with  the  class  improved  my  own 
typewriting  skill.  I  not  only  typed  faster,  but 
1  made  decided  gains  in  accuracy  by  learning 
to  recognize  and  correct  flaws  in  my  basic 
technique.  As  an  example,  I  found  that  I 
had  too  much  hand  motion  and  made  errors 
because  of  it.  ^  My  fingers  bounced  off  the  keys 
into  the  air,  wasting  much  time  and  energy.  I 
concentrated  on  reducing  this  waste  motion  by 
daily  practice,  watching  my  hands  as  I  typed, 
until  I  had  the  feeling  of  "hugging”  the  keys. 


I  kept  my  wrists  very  low,  but  relaxed  and 
flexible,  and  my  fingers  close  to  the  keys.  In¬ 
stead  of  raising  my  whole  hand  to  strike  a 
letter,  1  stretched  my  fingers.  When  I  was  not 
using  one  hand,  I  dropped  my  wrist  on  the 
frame  of  the  machine.  For  example,  in  the 
word  paragraph,  you  can  rest  your  right  hand 
after  you  hit  the  first  p  until  you  hit  the 
second  one.  Soon  I  had  the  feeling  of  control 
and  reduced  both  waste  hand  motioh  and  er¬ 
rors. 

This  is  an  instance  where  demonstration  not 
only  helped  me  to  be  a  better  typist  but  also 
gave  me  a  keener  understanding  of  the  causes 
of  errors  made  by  students.  I  was  in  a  much 
better  position  to  help  them  correct  their  mis¬ 
takes  because  of  analyzing  my  own. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  week,  after  ap¬ 
proximately  fifteen  clock  hours  of  instruction, 
Wave  beginners  were  typing  45  to  50  words 
a  minute  for  one  minute  on  a  familiar,  practiced 
sentence.  They  sustained  this  later  for  longei 
periods  on  familiar  and  unfamiliar  paragraph 
copy.  Our  records  show  such  results  as  these 
on  new  paragraph  material:  46  words  a  min¬ 
ute  for  2  minutes  with  one  error,  in  the  fifth 
week;  49  for  2  minutes  and  50  for  5  minutes, 
ix)th  with  no  errors,  on  more  difficult  new 
copy,  in  the  seventh  week. 

The  course  goal  for  beginners  was  40  words 
a  minute  for  from  2  to  5  minutes  on  new 
paragraph  copy  with  not  more  than  one- 
half  error  a  minute.  (Paragraph  material 
became  increasingly  more  difficult  as  the  course 
progressed.)  Students  could  not  have  attained 


At  left  is  a  demonstration  stand  used  in  State 
Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana;  dem¬ 
onstration  box  at  right  is  in  Gregg  College, 
Chicago. 
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this  goal  in  such  a  short  time  unless  we  had 
taught  by  demonstration. 

Demonstration  teaching  has  been  such  a 
good  investment  for  me  that  I  cannot  possibly 
list  within  the  limits  of  this  article  all  the 
dividends  it  has  paid  me  professionally.  Here 
are  the  most  important  ones  which  made  the 
teaching  of  typewriting  a  very  fascinating  busi¬ 
ness  for  me: 


1.  Greater  open-mindedness  toward  new  teaching 
methods. 

2.  Improved  typewriting  skill. 

3.  A  better  understanding  of  students’  learning 
difficulties. 

4.  The  ability  to  get  good  results  in  an  intensive 
course  by  eliminating  wasteful  teaching  prcKedures. 

3.  Increased  confidence  in  and  a  real  enthusiasm 
for  teaching. 

6.  Greater  professional  interest  and  the  ability 
to  evaluate  skill-teaching  methods. 

A  box-type  demonstration  stand,  like  those 
pictured,  can  be  built  for  less  than  $5.  A 
good  illustration  of  such  a  stand  is  shown  on 
page  12  of  the  Teacher’s  Handbook  for  Gregg 
Typewriting,  Third  Edition.  The  height  of 
the  stand  should  be  determined  by  the  tallest 
teacher  to  use  it.  At  Northampton,  we  had 
platforms  built  on  which  shorter  instructors 
could  stand  and  demonstrate  comfortably. 

Teachers  who  live  in  or  visit  New  York 
City  can  see  the  best  in  demonstration  teach¬ 
ing  of  typewriting  at  the  West  Side  Y.M.C.A., 

5  West  63  Street,  by  Mr.  Frank  Donnelly.  If 
all  teachers  could  capture  a  fraction  of  Mr. 
Donnelly’s  pep,  they  would  never  say  "can’t.” 
Watching  him  demonstrate  is  like  a  shot  in 
your  teaching  arm.  Anyone  who  visits  his 
week-end  classes  will  come  away  with  greater 
typing  skill  and  renewed  2eal  for  teaching. 

Demonstration  makes  typewriting  classes 
itimulating  because  everyone  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  learning  situation.  Everyone  has 
something  to  do.  There  is  no  lack  of  interest, 
no  inactivity,  no  opportunity  for  daydreaming. 
I  When  you  hold  the  attention  of  your  students 
I  by  good  demonstrations,  they  will  be  too  busy 
striving  for  improvement  to  waste  time. 

Typewriting  teachers  who  demonstrate  will 
agree  that  this  teaching  method  is  a  challenge 
both  to  the  teacher  and  the  learner.  The  in¬ 
structor  who  meets  the  challenge  by  constantly 
improving  his  own  typing  and  teaching  tech¬ 
niques  should  never  become  bored  with  his 
job.  If  you  haven’t  taught  typewriting  by 
demonstration,  why  not  try  it  for  a  year  and 
compare  results  with  previous  years? 
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P.N.B.S.A.  Elects 
Officers  in  June 

New  officers  were  selected  for  the  coming 
twelve  months  by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Busi¬ 
ness  Schools  Association  at  its  regular  meeting 
on  June  23  in  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Seattle.  In 
addition  to  other  items  of  business,  a  plan  for 
co-operative  advertising  of  the  benefits  of  busi¬ 
ness-school  training  in  the  Northwest  was  dis¬ 
cussed. 

New  officers  of  the  Association  are:  President, 
M.  S.  Pierson,  vice-president  of  Kinman  Busi¬ 
ness  University,  Spokane;  Vice-President,  V.  D. 
Patterson,  president  of  Knapp  College,  Tacoma; 
and  Secretary-Treasurer,  E.  R.  Shortridge,  Jr., 
president  of  Bremerton  Business  College.  Mat¬ 
thew  Murphy  of  Griffin-Murphy  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Seattle,  was  elected  to  the  board. 

- ^ - 

N.B.T.T.I.  Officers  Elected 

Newly  elected  officers  of  the  National 
Business  Teacher-Training  Institutions  include: 

President,  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity;  Vice-president,  Benjamin  R.  Haynes, 
University  of  Tennessee;  Treasurer,  W.  A.  Lari¬ 
mer,  North  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Den¬ 
ton;  Directors,  Earl  S.  Dickerson,  Eastern  Illinois 
State  Teachers  College,  Charleston;  Frank  H. 
Ash,  University  of  Connecticut,-  Storrs;  Repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  Council,  D.  D.  Lessenberry, 
University  of  Pittsburgh;  Ann  Brewington,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago;  Paul  S.  Lomax,  New  York 
University;  Edythe  M.  Winchester,  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology;  J.  H.  Dodd,  Mary  Wash¬ 
ington  College,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  Dr.  J. 
Frances  Henderson,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College, 
was  elected  secretary  last  year  for  three  years. 

This  election  was  conducted  by  proxy  by 
Frances  D.  Bowers,  Temple  University,  as  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Association  had  to  be 
canceled. 

- 4 - 

Detroit  School  Remodels 
Business  Machines  Department  - 

Detroit  High  School  of  Commerce  is  tak¬ 
ing  just  pride  in  the  new  Office  Machines  Depart¬ 
ment  remodeled  in  May.  There  has  been  a  fifty 
per  cent  increase  in  space  for  the  expansion  of 
instruction  in  office  machine  training  which  every 
graduating  student  must  have  for  at  least  a 
semester.  There  are  now  sixteen  electrically 
operated  office  machines,  fourteen  typewriters, 
and  other  nonelectric  apparatus  for  training  stu¬ 
dents  to  work  in  offices  of  modern  business 
organizations. 
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Elvin  S.  Eyster,  professor  of  business  admin¬ 
istration  at  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  has 
been  awarded  a  doctorate  in  education  from  that 
university.  Dr.  Eyster  was  formerly  head  of 
guidance  and  business  education  in  the  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  public  schools.  Until  it  closed 
in  July,  1944,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Training  School  at  Indiana  University, 
which  trained  thousands  of  yeomen  and  store¬ 
keepers.  He  has  served  as  an  editor  for  many 
business  education  publications  and  is  a  past 
president  of  the  N.B.T.A.  Under  Professor 
Eyster’s  guidance,  student  undergraduate  and 
graduate  courses  in  secretarial  studies  and  in 
methods  of  teaching  business  subjects  are  being 
offered  at  Indiana  University. 

• 

J.  L.  Holtsclaw,  supervising  principal  of 
business  education  for  the  city  of  Detroit  and, 
for  many  years,  principal  of  the  famous  Detroit 
High  School  of  ^mmerce,  was  married  on  June 
30,  to  Catherine  Harlan,  a  commercial  teacher 
at  the  Bedford  High  School,  Detroit.  They  will 
make  their  home  in  Detroit. 

• 

John  L.  Rowe  assumes  his  new  duties  this 
month  as  assistant  professor  of  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  at  Boston  University. 

Mr.  Rowe  has  had  a  variety  of  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  in  business  education,  having  taught  on  the 
secondary-school,  collegiate,  and  university  levels, 
and  in  private  schools.  During  the  past  three 
years,  he  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Adelphi 
College,  Garden  Gty,  Long  Island,  and  has  b^n 
a  visiting  summer-session  instructor  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  George  Washing¬ 
ton  University,  and  the  University  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Rowe  received  his  master’s  degree  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  He  has  met  all  the 
requirements  for  the  Ed.  D.  degree  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  with  the  exception 
of  his  dissertation,  which  is  nearing  completion. 
While  studying  at  Teachers  College,  he  served  as 
an  assistant  to  Professor  Hamden  L.  Forkner  and 
was  an  active  participant  and  leader  in  student 
and  professional  groups. 

• 

Dr.  Margaret  H.  Ely  has  received  a  promo¬ 
tion  from  assistant  professor  to  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  secretarial  studies  at  Margaret  Morrison 
Carnegie  College,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Ely  is  the  author  of  A 
Sauce  Book  of  Gregg  Shorthand  for  Teachers. 


A.  J.  Lawrence,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Business  Education  at  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
has  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  Columbii 
University.  His  dissertation  is  reviewed  by  Louis 
A.  Leslie  on  page  44  of  this  issue  of  the  B.E.W, 
In  1926,  Dr.  Lawrence  organized  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  in  Eastern  Kentucky  State 
Teachers  College  at  Richmond  and  served  as 
its  head  until  1929  when  he  organized  the  Sec¬ 
retarial  Science  and  Business  Education  Depart¬ 
ments  in  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Since  1932,  he  has  been  editor  of  Modern 
Business  Education,  quarterly  Journal  of  tht 
Southern  Business  Education  Association.  Ht 
was  editor  of  the  yearbook  of  the  Association, 
Improvement  of  Business  Education  in  Southern 
High  Schools,  in  1939,  and  assistant  editor 
the  yearbook  of  the  same  organization  in  1940- 
1941.  He  is  author  of  Business  Education  in 
Kentucky  High  Schools,  published  by  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  Department  of  Education,  and  hai 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  syllabi  in  several 
other  Southern  state  departments  of  education. 

• 

Milton  A.  Browning  has  recently  been  ap¬ 
pointed  State  Director  of  Distributive  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  for  Texas.  Mr.  Browning  has  had 
eleven  years  of  merchandising  and  management 
experience,  and  has  written  numerous  manuals 
and  courses  in  distributive  education,  as  well  as 
several  professional  magazine  articles  and  con¬ 
vention  programs  on  the  same  subject. 

In  September,  1938,  Mr.  Browning  became 
co-ordinator  of  distributive  education  in  Amarilki 
where  he  had  previously  taught  in  the  busines 
administration  department  of  the  senior  high 
school.  In  June  of  1939,  he  was  appointed 
teacher-trainer  for  distributive  education  with 
the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  and 
in  September,  1940,  he  became  State  Supervisor 
for  Distributive  Education,  attached  to  the  State 
Division  of  Trades  and  Industry.  A  new  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Distributive  Education  was  set  up  oe 
September  1,  and  Mr.  Browning’s  new  appoint¬ 
ment  is  a  well-earned  promotion. 

• 

Dr.  Helen  Reynolds  and  Dr.  Peter  L 
Agnew,  both  of  New  York  University,  ha« 
recently  been  made  associate  professors  of  eda 
cation.  Both  are  well-known  authors  of  busi¬ 
ness  texts  and  prominent  in  teacher-trainifll 
activities. 
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Russell  N.  Cansler  assumed  his  new  position 
on  September  1  on  the  faculty  of  Northwestern 
University,  as  assistant  professor  of  secretarial 
science  in  the  School  of  Commerce.  He  will  also 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  business  teacher¬ 
training  program  in  the  School  of  Education. 
For  the  past  five  years,  Mr.  Cansler  has  been 
professor  and  head  of  the  Secretarial  Science  De¬ 
partment,  Westminster  College,  New  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Pennsylvania.  He  has  also  had  college  teach¬ 
ing  experience  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
and  the  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers 
at  Albany.  Previously,  he  held  secondary  school 
positions  in  the  states  of  Georgia  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Cansler’s  master’s  degree  was  granted  by 
New  York  University,  and  all  course  requirements 
for  his  doctorate  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
have  been  completed.  He  is  an  active  participant 
in  business  education  association  activities  as  an 
officer  and  speaker.  He  is  a  frequent  contributor 
to  professional  publications  and  served  as  issue 
editor  of  the  1945  Summer  Research  issue  of 
the  National  Business  Education  Quarterly.  He 
is  a  member  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  Phi  Delta 
Kappa,  Delta  Delta  Lambda,  and  Delta  Theta 
Pi  fraternities. 

• 

Marsdon  a.  Sherman,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  and  Secretarial  Science  at  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  has  been  appointed 
analyst  of  state  clerical  and  stenographic  positions 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  This  study 
was  made  possible  by  a  grant  by  the  General 
Education  Board  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing 
and  evaluating  the  positions  of  all  state  employ¬ 
ees.  This  past  summer,  Mr.  Sherman  taught 
in  the  Department  of  Business  Education  of  New 
Mexico  Highlands  University,  Las  Vegas. 
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Dr.  Thomas  L.  Norton,  former  regional 
chairman  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  for 
New  York  and  northern  New  Jersey,  is  replacing 
Dr.  Herbert  Ruckes,  acting  dean,  as  dean  of 
the  New  York  City  College  School  of  Business 
and  Civic  Administration.  Dr.  Ruckes  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  biology  depart¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Norton  was  arbitrator  for  the  first 
N.L.R.B.  case  in  1933,  and  since  then  has  been 
chairman  or  public  member  of  seven  different 
industry  committees  created  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  He  has  also  been  special  indus¬ 
trial  consultant  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
• 

Dr,  Viola  DuFrain  has  been  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  commerce  and  acting  chairman  of  the 
commerce  department  in  the  Northwest  Missouri 
State  Teachers  College,  Maryville. 

Dr.  DuFrain  received  her  doctor’s  degree  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  was  president  of 
the  Chicago  Area  Business  Educators  Association. 


IRLOl 


Captain  Ralph  R.  Pickett  has  been  placed 
on  inactive  duty  with  the  Army,  and  has  returned 
to  his  position  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  the  Kansas  State  Teachers  College, 
Emporia.  Captain  Pickett  has  been  on  leave  for 
military  service  for  the  past  three  years,  and  has 
served  as  Statistical  Officer  at  the  Army  Air 
Force  Bombardier  School,  Midland,  Texas. 

• 

Staff  Sergeant  Marvin  Fein,  former  teacher 
in  the  Central  Commercial  High  School,  New 
York  City,  was  awarded  a  certificate  of  com¬ 
mendation  for  especially  meritorious  service  with 
Army  Garrison  Force,  APO  244  on  April  27. 
The  citation  reads  as  follows: 

"In  addition  to  his  regular  duties.  Staff  Ser¬ 
geant  Marvin  Fein  voluntarily  gave  his  time 
and  energy  as  Instructor  of  Shorthand  in  the 
Clerical  School  conducted  by  this  Command.  He 
organized  and  supervised  in  an  excellent  man¬ 
ner  an  eight  weeks’  course  of  instruction  that 
normally  would  have  required  twice  that  time. 
His  ingenuity  in  adapting  the  materials  on  hand 
to  meet  requirements  and  his  skill  in  handling 
his  class  reflect  credit  upon  himself  and  the 
Command  in  which  he  serves.  This  commenda¬ 
tion  is  given  in  recognition  of  the  unspectacular 
type  of  contribution  ta  the  war  effort  which  so 
often  goes  unnoticed  but  is  no  less  a  vital  factoi 
in  bringing  success  to  our  arms.”  (Signed) 

E.  B,  Colladay,  Brigadier  General,  U.  S.  ’Army. 

• 

"The  S.S.  Grove  City  Victory,”  named  in 
honor  of  Grove  City  (Pennsylvania)  College, 
was  launched  in  April  at  Richmond,  California, 
it  was  announced  by  R.  G.  Walters,  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  College. 

Because  of  travel  difficulties,  it  was  not  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  College  to  be  represented  at  the 
launching  on  April  28,  but  it  was  sponsored  by 
Madame  T.  V.  Soong,  wife  of  the  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  of  China. 

The  vessel,  one  of  a  series  going  into  service 
during  1945  which  will  be  named  after  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  is  one  of  the  new  type 
designed  by  the  Maritime  Commission  as  an  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Liberty  ship.  It  is  a  faster 
ship  with  finer  hull  lines  apd  equipped  with 
turbine  gear  propulsion  machinery  of  more  than 
twice  the  horsepower  of  the  reciprocating  steam 
engine  used  in  the  Liberty  ship. 

"The  S.S.  Grove  City  Victory”  is  455  feet 
long  and  has  a  beam  of  62  feet,  with  a  dead 
weight  tonnage  of  10,800.  Its  speed  is  15  knots 
or  more. 

• 

Arnold  Zopf,  former  Supervisor  of  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education  for  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  has 
recently  been  promoted  to  City  Director  of 
Distributive  Education. 
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Dr.  Francis  R.  Geigle,  head  of  the  Depart-  Frances  Aves  Smith,  who  has  been  an  editor 
ment  of  Business  Education  at  State  Teachers’  of  the  Business  Education  World  for  the  past 

College,  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  for  the  past  ten  three  years,  resigned  her  position  with  the  Gregg 

years,  has  resigned  to  become  assistant  vice-presi-  Publishing  Company  in  June  to  become  feature 

dent  of  the  First  National  Bank  and  Trust  editor  for  Ace  Magazines,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City, 

Company  of  Montclair.  Horace  J.  Sheppard 
is  acting  head  of  the  department.  Before  joining 
the  faculty  of  the  State  Teachers’  College,  Dr. 

Geigle  was  in  charge  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  at  Williamsport-Dickinson  Seminary,  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pennsylvania. 


Dr.  Donald  C.  Fuller,  head  of  the  Depan- 
ment  of  Business  Education  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College  for  the  past  two  years,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  headship  of  the  Department  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Training  at  Georgia  State  College,  Milledgc- 
ville.  Before  going  to  Pennsylvania  State,  he 
taught  at  Westbrook  Junior  College  in  Portland, 
Maine.  Dr.  Fuller  w'on  the  fourth  annual  re¬ 
search  award  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  for  his  study, 
"Reading  Factors  in  Typewriting.’’  This  study 
was  his  dcKtoral  dissertation  at  Harvard. 


Thelma  Deforest,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
business  educational  faculty  of  the  Fort  Hays 
State  Teachers  College,  Fort  Hays,  Kansas,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  Students’  Residence, 
New  York  University. 

Miss  DeForest  has  been  working  on  her  doc¬ 
torate  at  New  York  University  for  the  past 
year  and  will  continue  her  graduate  program 
along  with  her  new  duties. 


Mrs.  Lucile  Young  Hummel,  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  business  education  faculty  of 
Indiana  University  for  the  past  year,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  as  assistant  professor  of  busi¬ 
ness  subjects  at  the  University  of  Tulsa,  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

Mrs.  Hummel  has  completed  most  of  her  doc¬ 
torate  at  Indiana  University. 


Lloyd  H.  Hayes  has  resigned  his  position  as 
instructor  at  the  High  School  of  Commerce  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  is  now  engaged  in 
sales  training,  sales  promotion,  and  other  selling 
activities  with  John  H.  Breck,  Inc.,  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Chemists,  of  Springfield.  Mr.  Hayes  has 
taught  in  Springfield  since  1937.  He  is  a  candi¬ 
date  ‘for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  education  at 
New  York  University. 


of  office  training.  His  office  is  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  Richmond.  Mr. 
Walker  has  his  master’s  degree  from  Colorado 
State  College  of  Education,  and  has  been  doing 
further  study  at  Colorado  A.  &  M.,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California,  and  George  Wash¬ 
ington  University.  In  addition  to  writing  articles 
and  business  machines  manuals,  Mr.  Walker  is| 
co-author  of  a  business  arithmetic  text.  He  is  a  j 
member  of  Pi  Omega  Pi  and  Phi  Delta  Kappa 
fraternities,  and  has  served  as  an  officer  in . 
several  educational  organizations.  I 


Maude  E.  Musgrave,  former  teacher  of  book¬ 
keeping  at  Technical  High  School  in  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania,  has  recently  been  appointed  City 
Supervisor  of  Business  Education  and  Director  of 
Guidance  for  the  city  schools. 


Miriam  B.  Hample  has  been  appointed  acting 
director  of  commerce  and  placement  in  the 
Ithaca  (New  York)  public  schools  in  the  absence 
of  W.  R.  Farnsworth,  now  serving  with  Head¬ 
quarters  and  Headquarters  Squadron  of  tnc 
Seventh  Air  Force.  Miss  Hample  (M.A.,  Colum¬ 
bia)  has  been  director  of  commerce  for  Ithaca 
High  School,  where  she  came  after  teaching  for 
three  years  at  Barker  (New  York)  Central 
School. 


Margarite  Appel  (M.A.,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  advanced  study  in  business  education, 
Indiana  University)  has  accepted  an  appointment 
as  instructor  in  secretarial  studies  at  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity,  Athens.  Miss  Appel,  who  taught  at 
Hazelton,  Kansas,  and  Bessemer,  Michigan,  was 
a  teacher  of  typewriting  and  storekeeping  labora¬ 
tory  in  the  Naval  Training  School  at  Indiana- 
University.  This  past  year,  her  work  at  Indiana, 
included  critic  teaching  in  the  University  School 
and  counseling  for  the  Junior  Division.  Miss 
Appel  is  the  author  of  several  articles  published 
in  the  Journal  of  Business  Education  and  the 
Business  Education  World. 


Maurinb  Happ,  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
secretarial  and  office  practice  training  at  the 
University  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  is  now  on  the 
faculty  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Auburn.  Miss  Happ,  who  received  her  M.B.A. 
from  the  University  of  Chicago,  taught  foi 
several  years  in  Illinois  high  schools,  and  then 
had  actual  business  experience  with  several  com¬ 
panies  in  Chicago. 
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Opal  H.  DeLancey  is  the  new  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  business  at  Evansville  (Indiana)  Col¬ 
lege.  where  she  is  organizing  a  work-experience 
program.  Author  of  several  articles  on  small 
high  school-community  co-operation.  Miss  De¬ 
Lancey  holds  a  master  of  commercial  science 
from  Indiana  University,  and  has  taught  in  Ft. 
Wayne,  Bloomington,  and  Auburn,  Indiana  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  schools. 

• 

Ruth  Hughes  has  been  appointed  editor  of 
secondary  school  business  textbooks  for  Ginn  and 
Company,  Boston.  Miss  Hughes  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Northwest  State  Teachers  College,  Mary¬ 
ville,  Missouri,  has  completed  all  her  course 
requirements  for  her  doctor’s  degree  at  New  York 
University,  and  is  a  member  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon. 
Before  starting  her  graduate  work,  she  taught 
jusiness  education  in  the  University  of  Missouri. 

• 

Mary  Margaret  Brady  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  business  education,  Madi¬ 
son  State  College  in  Harrisonburg,  Virginia.  Dr. 

S.  J.  Turille  is  head  of  the  department.  Miss 
Brady  recently  received  her  M.A.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Iowa,  and  has  taught  in  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  High  School  and  Shurtleff  College  in 
Illinois.  Miss  Brady  is  the  seventh  staff  member 
of  the  Department  of  Business  Education  at 
Madison  State  College. 

• 

Elise  Davis,  who  has  been  assistant  professor 
of  secretarial  science  at  the  Mississippi  State 
College  for  Women  in  Columbus  for  the  past 
few  years,  is  beginning  her  duties  as  assistant 
professor  of  business  education  and  office  admin¬ 
istration  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  in  Knox¬ 
ville  this  month.  Miss  Davis,  who  has  her 
master’s  degree  from  New  York  University  and 
is  a  member  of  Pi  Omega  Pi  and  Delta  Pi  Epsi¬ 
lon,  has  also  taught  at  Belhaven  College  at 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  and  for  five  summers  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  The  appointment  was 
announced  by  Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Business  Education. 

• 

Robert  E.  Slaughter,  formerly  assistant 
manager  of  the  New  York  office  of  Gregg,  was 
appointed  advertising  manager  on  June  1.  While 
on  leave  of  absence  from  the  Company,  Mr. 
Slaughter  completed  the  courses  required  by 
Teachers  College,  Columbia,  for  his  doctorate. 
• 

Harry  Bowser,  for  many  years  New  Jersey 
representative  for  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
has  been  appointed  Eastern  sales  manager. 

• 

Rutherford  Business  College  and  Calcu¬ 
lating  Service,  of  Dallas,  has  moved  into  its 
new*  quarters  at  1312Vi  Commerce  at  Field  Street. 
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Dr.  E.  George  Payne,  dean  of  the  New  Yorx 
University  School  of  Education  for  the  past  six 
years,  and  a  member  of  its  faculty  since  1922, 
retired  as  dean  emeritus  on  September  1,  1945. 
Dr.  Ernest  O.  Melby,  former  president  of  Mon¬ 
tana  State  University,  succeeds  Dr.  Payne. 

Besides  his  many  administrative  duties.  Dean 
Payne  has  been  noted  for  the  versatility  of  his 
interests  w'hich  encompassed  such  subjects  as 
race  relations,  accident  prevention,  narcotics 
control,  maladjusted  children,  and  health  educa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  broader  phases  of  educational 
sociology. 

Dr.  Payne  received  his  doctorate  from  the 
University  of  Bonn  in  1909.  When  he  returned 
to  America,  he  became  dean  and  professor  of 
psychology  at  the  Eastern  Kentucky  State  Normal  . 
School.  He  left  that  position  in  1912  to  become 
one  of  the  first  full  professors  of  educational 
sociology  at  Harris  Teachers  College,  St.  Louis. 
Within  a  few  years,  he  was  president  of  the 
college. 

In  1922,  Dean  Payne  joined  the  faculty  of 
New  York  University  to  organize  a  new  depart¬ 
ment  of  educational  sociology.  He  was  made 
assistant  dean  in  1926  and  took  over  the  work 
of  dean  when  Dean  Withers  retired  in  1938. 

Dean  Payne  is  an  honorary  member  of  Alpha 
Chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon.  This  organization, 
in  conjunction  with  the  New  York  University 
chapters  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  Phi  Delta  Kappa, 
and  Phi  Lambda  Theta,  held  a  luncheon  in  June 
honoring  Dean  Payne. 

• 

Dr.  Ernest  O.  Melby  received  his  master  ot 
arts  and  doctor  of  philosophy  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  was  appointed 
president  of  Montana  State  University  in  1941. 
He  is  the  author  of  books  on  organization  and 
supervision  of  administration,  high  school  instruc¬ 
tion,  diagnostic  and  remedial  teaching,  and  in¬ 
structional  leadership. 

• 

Fred  Berkman,  after  many  years  of  service 
.  j  a  highly  successful  shorthand  instructor  in 
the  Youngstown,  Ohio,  public  schools,  has  retired 
to  his  beautiful  Orchard  Point  farm  near  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berkman  have 
two  daughters  and  a  son.  The  son  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy, 
New  London,  Connecticut,  and  is  serving  in  the 
armed  forces.  One  daughter  is  a  Marine,  and 
the  other  daughter  is  married  and  living  in 
Pittsburgh. 

• 

Marsh  Business  College  and  Dickinson 
Secretarial  School  of  Atlanta  has  moved  to 
a  beautiful  new  two-story  home  at  755  Peach¬ 
tree.  Street,  N.E. 
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Arthur  Rowland  Williams  has  .etired  from 
the  directorship  of  the  Division  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
after  completing  thirty  years  of  service  in  that 
position. 

Mr.  Williams  received  his  master’s  degree  from 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  is  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Phi  Delta  Theta,  and  Pi  Omega 
Pi.  He  has  had  varied  business  experience  in 
newspaper  work,  contracting,  and  accounting 
service. 

He  was  called  to  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University  in  1914,  to  organize  and  develop  the 
professional  training  of  teachers  of  business  sub¬ 
jects.  For  many  years  he  has  also  been  a  con¬ 
sulting  advisor  to  corporations  in  taxation  and 
6nancial  management  and  will  devote  his  time 
to  this  service. 

hi  1913,  Mr.  Williams  was  married  to  Ger¬ 
trude  Nevins  of  Highland  Park,  Illinois.  Mrs. 
WillianiS  is  past  president  of  the  Illinois  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  and  is  widely  known 
for  her  ability  as  a  public  speaker.  They  have 
two  sons:  Lt.  Richard  Williams,  U.S.N.R., 
and  Warrant  Officer  James  Williams,  U.S.M.S. 

• 

Ruth  L.  Roberts  has  beeen  appointed  to  the 
business  education  faculty  of  James  Millikin 
University,  Detatur,  Illinois.  For  the  past  eight 
years  she  has  taught  business  subjects  at  Mis¬ 
souri  State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville.  Miss 
Roberts,  who  is  national  president  of  Pi  Omega 
Pi,  received  her  master’s  degree  from  Iowa  State 
University,  and  has  been  taking  graduate  classes 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California.  In 
addition  to  having  written  a  book  on  a  stencil 
duplicating  process  and  several  magazine  articles 
about  office  machines.  Miss  Roberts  has  had 
four  years  of  executive  experience  with  A.  B. 
Dick  Company. 

• 

R.  R.  Reed,  principal  of  Platt-Gard  Business 
University,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  an  expert 
in  penmanship,  has  engrossed  50,000  names  on 
diplomas,  and  in  the  past  decade  at  Platt-Gard 
has  taught  hundreds  of  students  to  change  their 
illegible,  inadequate  scribbling  to  firm  legible 
signatures  which  will  be  to  their  advantage  in 
the  business  world. 

Several  years  ago,  Robert  Ripley  used  in 
"Believe  It  or  Not,”  the  signature,  R.  R.  Reed, 
which  its  owner  constructed  from  one  continu¬ 
ous  line  without  beginning  or  end.  He  has  also 
given  many  exhibitions  of  his  skill  at  writing 
two  words  simultaneously;  one  backward,  or  one 
upside  down. 

Mr.  Reed  was  director  of  pyenmanship  in  the 
Ferris  Institute  at  Big  Rapids,  Michigan,  for 
ten  years,  and  developed  such  a  knowledge  of 


character  reading  through  his  study  of  penman 
ship  that  he  served  as  consultant  for  characte 
analysis  and  vocational  advice  at  the  Americai 
Business  College  in  Minneapolis.  He  has  als( 
served  as  secretary  and  as  chairman  of  the  pen 
manship  section  of  the  National  Commercii 
Teachers’  Federation. 

• 

Perle  Marie  Parvis,  who  is  on  leave  of  ab 
sence  from  the  Hammond,  Indiana,  High  School 
is  spending  a  year  in  Honolulu  as  a  shorthaa 
instructor  for  the  Honolulu  Business  College.  Shi 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  the  first  of  Sep 
tember  with  Louise  Whitlow,  who  is  also  « 
the  Honolulu  Business  College  faculty.  Mis 
Parvis  expects  to  return'  to  the  mainland  b|  | 
September  of  1946. 

A.  T.  Scovill,  owner  and  director  of  busines  | 
colleges  in  Sterling,  Illinois,  and  Clinton,  lowi, 
died  on  May  15  as  a  result  of  injuries  from  i  ' 
fall.  He  was  born  in  1875  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  ‘ 

and  went  to  Sterling  in  1905  to  teach  in  Brown’i  * 

Business  College,  which  he  later  bought.  Mr 
Scovill  was  chairman  of  the  membership  coro  ,< 

mittee  of  the  American  Association  of  Cora  I 

mercial  Colleges.  A  recognized  expert  on  hand  1 
writing,  he  was  employed  as  an  authority  is  < 
certifying  signatures  on  unusual  wills  and  dooi  , 
ments  throughout  the  country.  Surviving  Mr 
Scovill  are  his  widow;  two  sons,  Myron,  of  St 
Paul,  Minnesota,  and  Harold,  of  Oakland,  Cali 
fornie;  and  two  daughters,  Evaline,  of  Sterling  * 
and  Mrs.  George  Ludwig  of  Oakland.  1 

Allen  Moore,  president  of  Chillicothe  Busi  a 
ness  College  for  the  past  twenty-one  years,  died  | 

on  Friday,  July  13.  Mr.  Moore’s  illness,  whidi  j 

began  December  30,  was  aggravated  by  doubk  j 

pneumonia.  ^ 

Allen  Moore  was  born  in  Stanberry,  Missouri  ^ 
on  February  19,  1886,  the  son  of  Allen  and 
Emma  Dryden  Moore.  At  the  age  of  four  hi 
was  brought  to  Chillicothe  by  his  parents  and  ‘ 
the  elder  Moore  founded  the  college,  which  b  < 
now  in  its  fifty-fifth  year.  Allen  Moore  wai  ' 
graduated  from  his  father’s  school,  and  receive  < 
his  bachelor  of  science  degree  from  Valparaiio 
University  in  1906. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Allen  and  Roy  Moon; 
Chillicothe  Business  College  grew  to  be  the  larj  t 
est  institution  in  the  country  devoted  exclusively  j 
to  business  education.  c 

Mr.  Moore’s  interests  were  varied  and  deep.  ^ 
Jle  was  always  vitally  concerned  with  the  col-  ,  j 
lege  activities,  and  was  past  district  governor  of  ^ 
Rotary  International.  ^ 

Mr.  Moore  is  survived  by  his  wife;  his  brother, 
Roy;  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Martha;  arid  * 
son,  Pfc.  Allen  Moore,  III,  now  overseas.  ^ 
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4UOTE  Marcus  Aurelius:  ’’A  wrongdoer 
is  often  a  man  that  has  left  something 
undone,  not  always  he  that  has  done  some-  ^ 
thing.”  Perhaps  typewriting  teachers  should 
not  be  classified  as  "wrongdoers,”  but  the  evi-  MKjg 
dence  indicates  a  number  of  shortcomings  in 
their  products.  ■ 

This  statement  is  based  on  the  observation  ^ 
of  more  than  one  thousand  "advanced”  WAVE 
typewriting  students  at  the  United  States  Na-  m  ' 

val  Training  School,  Indiana  University.  These  | 

students  represent  a  cross  section  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  typewriting  instruction  in  the  public  practices 
and  private  schools  of  the  United  States.  They  ^he  begii 
are  products  of  all  types  of  schools,  all  sec-  copy.^  ! 
tions  of  the  country,  and  courses  of  varying  who  alio 

purposes,  methods,  and  lengths.  ment  of 

It  might  appear  that  the  deficiencies  demon-  ( 

•crated  by  such  a  heterogeneous  group  would  habit  fo 
be  as  numerous  as  the  students  themselves.  But  Should 
that  is  not  the  case.  Surprisingly,  relatively  posure  ii 
few  deficiencies  have  been  observed,  but  these 
are  so  persistent  it  seems  worth  while  to  pass  script  an 
them  on.  Of  cou 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  then  to  develo 
enumerate  the  shortcomings  that  should  be 
eliminated  in  the  first  two  semesters  of  type-  because  1 
writing  instruction.  Some  suggestions  for  reme-  him  dev< 

dies  and  solutions  will  be  given.  in  to  the 

think,  ref 

Deficiencies  is  thus  t 

1.  Many  advanced  students  are  not  touch  ^ 

typists;  they  are  "head-wobblers”  and  "hunt- 
and-peckers.”  There  is  little  disagreement  con-  posure  as 
cerning  the  advantages  of  touch  typewriting  produce  I 
over  any  other  method.  We  are  unanimous 
in  condemning  the  technique  of  the  "head-  2.  Pu 
wobbler”  and  the  "hunt-and-pecker.”  Yet  and  spc 
these  practices  that  lead  only  to  errors,  jerky  top  row 
writing,  low  rate  of  speed,  and  fatigue  are  not  touch;  I 
eradicated.  tor  thes 

Why  are  students  allowed  to  develop  these  structors 
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been  able  to  observe,  this  statement  describes 
a  general  deficiency.  Why  have  we  failed  to 
automatize  satisfactorily  al^ut  30  per  cent  of 
the  keyboard.^  We  call  it  "touch  typewriting,” 
but  in  reality  less  than  70  per  cent  of  the  key¬ 
board  is  so  taught — and  learned.  Navy  store¬ 
keepers  must  automatize  the  top  row  since  they 
are  continually  working  with  numbers.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  Naval  Training 
School  that  the  whole  keyboard  can  be  mas¬ 
tered.  Perhaps  insufficient  drive,  drill,  and 
insistence  upon  this  phase  of  mastery  cause 
this  shortcoming. 

3.  Typing  students  are  unable  to  care  for 
the  machine  and  make  minor  adjustments.  Gire 
and  maintenance  of  the  typewriter  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  responsibilities  of  the  typist.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  should  not  be  necessary  for  her  to 
call  the  repairman  or  ask  the  assistance  of  a 
fellow  worker  when  a  ribbon  needs  to  be 
turned  over  or  changed,  when  the  machine 
needs  to  be  oiled  or  cleaned,  or  when  other 
simple  adjustments  need  to  be  made.  Insofar 
as  possible,  the  expert  typist  will  be  the  me¬ 
chanic  and  serviceman  as  well  as  operator  of 
her  machine. 

Mere  talk  about  these  operations  in  the  class¬ 
room  is  insufficient.  Much  practice  and  drill 
in  performing  them  are  essential;  changing  the 
ribbon  once  on  only  one  kind  of  typewriter  is 
hardly  enough  to  acquire  the  required  knowl¬ 
edges  and  skills.  "Learn  to  do  by  doing”  is  a 
principle  that  is  definitely  applicable  in  the 
acquisition  of  skills  in  this  area. 

4.  Students  with  previous  training  lack  a 
sense  of  balance  and  the  ability  to  make  a  good- 
looking  typed  page.  In  addition  to  speed  and 
legibility,  one  of  the  other  justifications  for 
typing  is  the  neat  appearance  of  the  page. 
Many  advanced  students  lack  the  desire  and  the 
ability  to  turn  out  material  that  is  pleasing  to 
the  eye. 

Increased  attention  to  the  following  prac¬ 
tices  and  purposes  will  help  to  eliminate  this 
deficiency:  More  practice  in  converting  rough 
drafts  into  acceptable  forms;  a  better  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  balance;  and  a  stronger 
desire  and  improved  ability  to  strike  the  keys 
evenly,  rhythmically,  and  with  a  consistently 
powerful  stroke  that  will  eliminate  piling  and 
shading  and  result  in  a  uniformly  dark,  clear- 
cut  copy. 

5.  The  pupils  are  unable  to  write  without 
errors  when  it  is  really  necessary.  In  the  opin- 
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ion  of  many,  a  really  good  typist  should  be 
able  to  write  without  error,  even  a  page  or 
so,  when  he  really  needs  to.  Certain  vouchers 
and  other  official  papers  will  be  invalidated 
by  erasures  or  corrections.  Frequently  a  highly 
important  letter,  such  as  an  application  letter, 
will  win  in  competition  with  many  others  be¬ 
cause  of  its  perfection. 

Perhaps  more  practice  and  experience  in  typ¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  thing  that  must  be  perfect, 
especially  in  the  advanced  courses,  would  help 
the  students. 

6.  Many  advanced  students  are  copyists. 
Very  few  of  them  have  developed  the  habit  of 
alertness  that  puts  them  constantly  on  guard 
for  errors  in  their  source  material.  It  is  a 
recognized  duty  of  the  typist  or  stenographer, 
at  least  in  a  more  responsible  and  better  pay¬ 
ing  position,  to  be  more  than  a  robot.  She 
must  edit  the  material  as  she  types  it,  being 
ever  alert  to  correct  grammar,  punctuation, 
spelling,  capitalization,  form,  and  any  other 
point  that  is  important  when  perfection  is  the 
goal. 

Much  practice  in  typing  rough  drafts,  especi¬ 
ally  those  that  include  errors  not  plainly 
marked  and  corrected,  seems  to  be  necessary 
to  develop  this  alertness  that  will  preclude  the 
p)Ossibility  of  costly  errors  in  the  final  draft. 
This  characteristic  of  being  ever  on  the  alert 
for  errors  needs  to  be  taught.  Its  development 
cannot  be  left  to  chance. 

7.  A  great  number  are  afraid  of  a  stop 
watch  or  interval  timer.  Many  advanced  stu¬ 
dents  do  pretty  well  when  they’re  just  typing— 
but  as  soon  as  they  try  a  timed  test  for  a  min¬ 
ute,  ten  minutes,  or  the  like,  they  become  tense, 
nervous,  and  shaky.  This  is  especially  true  if 
the  timed  writing  is  to  be  graded. 

Typing  teachers  consider  it  essential  that  stu¬ 
dents  be  timed  periodically,  so  a  way  must  be 
found  to  eliminate  this  fear  and  substitute 
confidence,  ease,  and  relaxation.  Some  instruc¬ 
tors  recommend  more  frequent  use  of  the  watch 
or  timer,  thus  making  the  timed  writing  so 
commonplace  that  the  student  finally  feels  at 
ease.  Others  suggest  that  the  teacher’s  atti¬ 
tude  and  its  reflection  on  the  classroom  at¬ 
mosphere  are  the  important  elements  in  devel¬ 
oping  assurance,  relaxation,  and  the  ability  to 
type,  whether  timed  or  not. 

At  some  future  date  we  may  banish  the 
watch  and  timer  completely  and  simply  teach 
typewriting,  continually  encouraging  and  help- 
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ing  students  to  improve.  Perhaps  the  gross 
words  a  minute  and  net  words  a  minute  are 
hazards  and  hurdles-  that  are  retarding  rather 
than  accelerating  the  progress  of  many. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  all  skill  learning,  as 
opposed  to  ordinary  knowledge,  is  the  need  for  the 
learners’  having  an  ever-present  sense  of  drive-pres¬ 
sure  within  themselves  to  perfect  their  skill  and  to 
extend  it  to  its  uttermost  limits.  Too  much  school 
work  in  all  fields  lacks  this  essential  drive.  Out 
prevailing  low  standards  in  typing  can  possibly  be 
traced  largely  to  its  absence.  If  we  ever  discard 
timing  by  the  watch,  we  shall  have  to  introduce 
some  other  form  of  pressure  in  which  timing  plays 
a  part,  or  our  standards  will  slump  still  further. 
What  would  be  the  employer’s  rating  of  one  of  our 
graduates  trained  under  such  an  easy-going  system 
who  was  asked  to  type  out  a  very  necessary  docu¬ 
ment  for  an  important  client  leaving  in  ten  minutes 
to  catch  the  London  Clipper? — H.  H.  S. 

8.  Students  do  not  make  advantageous  use 
of  certain  mechanical  features  of  the  machine. 
The  most  economical  methods  of  operating 
the  machine  make  use  of  every  available  me¬ 
chanical  feature.  Several  of  these  time-  and 
energy-consuming  techniques  are  as  follows; 

a.  Students  reset  the  left  marginal  stop  rather 
than  use  the  left  marginal  release  when  they  have 
an  occasional  line  beginning  left  of  the  left  margin. 

b.  They  syllabicate  unnecessarily  instead  of  using 
the  right  marginal  release.  Those  who  do  use  the 
release  key  almost  invariably  look  away  from  the 
copy  to  do  so. 

c.  When  reinserting  a  paper,  many  students  guess 
its  placement  rather  than  use  the  alignment  scale, 
paper-release  lever,  and  variable  line  spacer. 

d.  Frequently  they  use  the  space  bar  in  place  of  the 
tabulator  for  making  indentions. 

e.  Many  students  neglect  to  adjust  the  paper 
clamps,  fingers,  or  bail.  'The  results  are  worse  than 
the  noise  of  a  roomful  of  busy  woodpeckers;  and 
the  paper  invariably  slips,  causing  the  last  line  or 
two  to  appear  slightly  dizzy. 

f.  The  ribbon-position  level  is  checked  frequent¬ 
ly.  Many  would  just  as  soon  type  on  the  lower  • 
part  of  the  ribbon  and  allow  it  to  bounce  its  utmost, 
thus  giving  the  machine  a  sluggish  reaction.  Others 
are  unaware  of  this  lever  and  its  function. 

To  overcome  these  deficiencies,  introduce  all 
the  mechanical  features  of  the  typewriter  to  all 
students  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  We  all 
forget  faces  and  names  and  typewriter  parts; 
especially  the  ones  that  are  used  infrequently 
fade  away  and  are  forgotten  if  they  are  not  re- 
taught  and  used  periodically.  Once  the  original 
introduction  is  made,  the  teacher  has  not  com¬ 
pleted  his  duty;  he  is  obligated  to  see  that 
each  student  skillfully  uses  the  various  me¬ 
chanical  features. 


Army -Navy  Edueatiou 
Techniques  Investigated 

What  civilian  schools  and  colleges  can 
learn  from  Army  and  Navy  wartime  educational 
techniques  will  be  the  subject  of  a  two-year 
investigation  soon  to  start  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  accord¬ 
ing  to  announcement  of  Dr.  George  F.  Ziook, 
president.  A  grant  of  $150,000  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York  and  the  General  Edu¬ 
cation  Board  has  been  received  by  the  Council 
to  carry  on  this  work. 

The  study  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Alonzo  G.  Grace,  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  Connecticut,  on  leave  of  absence  for  this 
purpose.  Dr.  Grace  will  establish  headquarters 
and  staff  in  Washington  and  will  also  have  the 
assistance  of  a  special  commission  of  leading 
educators,  who  will  meet  with  the  staff  from 
time  to  time  and  visit  military  and  naval  instal¬ 
lations  to  observe  training  programs  in  operation. 

Among  the  first  appointees  to  the  •  special 
Commission  to  assist  Dr.  Grace  are:  Howard 
A.  Campion,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools, 
Los  Angeles;  Henry  H.  Hill,  president,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville;  Harold 
C.  Hunt,  superintendent  of  schools,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri;  T.  R.  McConnell,  dean  of  the  college 
of  arts  and  sciences.  University  of  Minnesota; 
Carl  H.  Milam,  executive  secretary  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Library  Association,  Chicago.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  appointed  later. 

Commenting  upon  the  study.  Dr.  Zook  said: 

"In  the  past  five  years  the  United  States  has  wit¬ 
nessed  the  development  of  the  largest  emergency 
training  program  in  history.  More  than  ten  million 
men  and  women  have  been  taught  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  their  allied  services  to  perform  expertly 
the  wide  scale  of  duties  necessary  to  the  successful 
carrying  on  of  a  total  technological  war.  'The  scope 
and  magnitude  of  this  educational  job  are  almost 
beyond  belief.’’ 

Dr.  Grace  indicated  that  the  Commission  ex¬ 
pected  to  issue  a  series  of  definitive  reports  when 
it  had  completed  its  work,  but  that  it  would 
also  hope  to  make  available  exhibits  for  meet¬ 
ings,  work  conferences,  filmstrips,  films,  and 
radio  programs  dealing  with  the  materials  which 
were  discovered  to  be  of  most  significance  for 
civilian  schools  and  colleges. 

- ^ - 

1  HAVE  never  been  afraid  of  trouble.  I  have 
always  had  this  slogan:  "If  somebody  hands  you 
a  lemon,  make  lemonade  out  of  it.” — Homer  E. 
Capehart,  President,  Packard  Manufacturing  Co. 

- 4, - 

Skill  to  do  comes  of  doing.— Emerson 
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MARY  C.  PHILLIPS  M 
This  article  is  the  first  of  a  series  on  business  i 
B.E.W.  by  membt 


The  Association  for  Education  by  Radio  was 
founded  in  1941,  as  the  recognized  voice  of 
radio  education  in  the  United  States,  its  pos- 
.  sessions,  and  Canada.  It  is  the  only  United 
States  professional  organization  of  radio  edu¬ 
cators  in  schools,  colleges,  universities,  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  radio  stations,  and  represents  edu¬ 
cational  radio  interests  in  national  education 
and  radio  circles. 

In  addition  to  publishing  a  monthly  jour¬ 
nal  an  all  phases  of  education  by  radio,  the 
Association  provides  an  information  service  on 
program  and  utilization  ideas,  script  handbooks, 
program  bulletins,  and  research.  The  recently 
re-elected  president  of  the  A.E.R.  is  I.  Keith 
Tyler,  Director  of  Radio  Education,  Ohio  State 
University.  National  headquarters  are  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Builders  Building,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Johnston,  director  of  secre¬ 
tarial  training  and  instructor  in  the  School  of 
Hotel  Administration  at  Cornell  University, 
is  the  Chairman  for  Business  Education  of  the 
Association.  Her  committee  is  being  selected 
and  will  be  announced  in  the  October  B.E.W. 

■P  DUCATORS  are  more  than  ever  aware 
that  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  democracy 
is  education  of  the  masses;  and,  since  radio 
reaches  all  alike,  regardless  of  class,  race,  or 
educational  opportunity,  educators  see  clearly 
a  medium  of  great  educational  power  in  broad¬ 
casting. 

Few  educational  programs  have  been  de¬ 
signed  to  displace  classroom  teaching:  most 
of  them  have  been  used  to  supplement  the 
usual  teaching  methods,  and  to  bring  added 
interest  and  stimulus  to  subjects  taught  in  the 
schoolroom. 

Recently,  however,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  do  direct  teaching  of  languages  over  the 
air,  and  it  is  well  known  that  Americans  have 
learned  to  know  and  enjoy  good  music  by 


means  of  radio  teaching.  Since  music  ap¬ 
peals  principally  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  it 
seems  especially  well  adapted  to  broadcasting 
as  a  means  of  education.  But  what  of  other 
subjects  that  appeal  to  sight,  touch,  and  reason, 
as  well  as  to  hearing.^ 

As  all  of  us  know,  the  field  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  almost  untouched.  Some  pro¬ 
grams  featuring  vocational  guidance  and  place¬ 
ment  have  been  produced  to  advertise  the  high 
school  business  department.  There  are  reports 
of  shorthand  contests  being  broadcast,  notably 
in  New  York  and  Cleveland,  and  at  Oregon 
State  College;  but  such  use  of  the  radio  is 
exceptional.  Few  persons  have  tried  to  teach 
business  subject  matter  through  broadcasts,  al¬ 
though  the  radio  offers  tremendous  possibili¬ 
ties,  particularly  in  continuation  schools  and 
adult  education  programs. 

These  subjects  await  the  pioneer,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  begin.  Education  by  radio  will 
become  more  popular  and  more  usable  as  soon 
as  television  and  FM  reception  are  put  into 
use.  The  prospects  for  building  numerous  FM 
education  stations  after  the  war  should  be  of 
particular  significance  to  teachers.^  Five  such 
stations  now  in  existence  are  operated  by  the 
boards  of  education  in  Chicago,  New  York,  San 
Francisco  and  Cleveland,  and  by  the  University 
of  Illinois.  Four  more  stations  are  in  the  plan- 
tion,  and  a  hundred  others  are  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  stage.  Twenty-eight  states  already  have 
organized  educational  networks.* 

In  radio  education,  the  emphasis  has  been 
on  the  presentaticMi  of  informational  material 

’  Association  for  Education  by  Radio  Journal,  Jan¬ 
uary  1945,  p.  61.  John  W.  Studebaker,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  has  requested 
fifteen  Frequency  Modulation  channels  for  education 
(as  contrasted  with  the  present  five  Amplitude  Mod¬ 
ulation  channels)  and  two  television  channels. 

*  Education  for  Victory,  March  3,  1944,  page  il. 
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ss  education  by  radio,  which  is  being  prepared  for  the 

nbers  of  the  committee. 


rather  than  on  techniques.  Recently,  however, 
in  the  New  York  State  College  of  Home 
Economics,  the  experiment  was  tried  of  teach¬ 
ing  women  who  knew  little  about  sewing  to 
make  a  dress  through  a  series  of  broadcasts. 
The  experiment  was  eminently  successful,  as 
was  attested  by  the  costumes  worn  by  more  than 
200  women  who  came  to  a  party  in  one  coun¬ 
ty,  wearing  their  "radio  dresses.”* 

What  was  done  with  this  difficult  technique 
could  be  done  as  easily  with  subjects  like 
business  correspondence  or  secretarial  practice. 
Certainly  the  presentation  of  a  unit  in  busi¬ 
ness  law  or  economic  geography  would  be  sim¬ 
ple  by  comparison. 

Because  educational  programs  have  to  com¬ 
pete  with  all  the  entertainment  on  the  air, 
the  teaching  must  be  different  from  that  in 
the  classroom,  where,  too  frequently,  "the  teach¬ 
er’s  notes  become  the  students  notes  without 
passing  through  the  mind  of  either.”  The  stu¬ 
dent  in  class  can  see  what  the  teacher  places 
on  the  blackboard,  and  the  teacher  may  have 
any  number  of  other  visual  aids  at  his  com¬ 
mand.  Radio  teaching,  without  benefit  of 
such  helps,  must  be  stimulating,  simple,  and 
brief. 

No  matter  how  dull  a  teacher  may  be  in  a 
classroom,  the  student  remains  in  his  seat; 
but  let  the  radio  teacher  be  dull  for  just  one 
or  two  sentences,  and  the  student  twirls  him 
into  silence.  The  student’s  appetite  for  what 
you  wish  to  teach  him  over  the  air  must  be 
whetted  by  means  of  a  previous  build-up,  or 
you  may  have  no  audience  at  all.  And  the 
size  of  your  audience  will  be  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  how  effectively,  vividly,  and  enter¬ 
tainingly  you  present  your  subject. 

*  WGY,  General  Electric  station  in  Schenectady,  is 
rebroadcasting  this  series  during  the  fall  months  of 

1945. 


You  want  time  on  the  air  of  a  commercial 
station  and  you  want  an  audience  waiting  for 
you  when  you  broadcast.  Therefore,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  plan  the  series  of  scripts  and  the  sup¬ 
plementary  material  before  going  to  the  station 
program  director.  You  must  have  something 
definite  to  offer  him. 

You  would  probably  say  something  of  this 
sort  to  him:  "I’d  like  fifteen  minutes  over  your 
.station,  twice  a  week  for  six  weeks.  These  arc 
the  scripts  for  the  series  I  propose  on  ’Learn 
Typewriting  the  Easy  Way.’  (Substitute  any  one 
of  the  business  subjects.)  Here  are  the  sup¬ 
plementary  study  helps  to  be  sent  to  each 
listener  who,  after  hearing  the  introductory 
lesson,  will  want  to  enroll  as  a  student  for  the 
course.  Here  is  a  publicity  plan,  by  which 
we  may  attract  our  audience  before  the  series 
begins.” 

You  would  have  a  powerful  pull  upon  the 
attention  of  the  director  if  you  had  previously 
visited  stores  within  the  range  of  the  station 
where  typewriters  are  sold,  a  factory  in  the 
vicinity  that  turns  out  typewriters,  and  type¬ 
writer  repair  shops.  You  would  have  explained 
your  plan  to  these  firms  and  asked  for  their 
help. 

Perhaps  some  company  selling  typewriters^ 
would  see  the  possibilities  of  sales  follow- 1 
ing  the  teaching  of  typewriting  by  radio.  Sev-  p 
eral  might  have  offered  to  supply  free  book-f 
lets  to  enrollees,  booklets  that  explain  the  usci 
of  their  particular  typewriters,  as  well  as  let¬ 
ter  forms.  Or  one  might  have  offered  to  pay|| 
for  an  advertisement  of  the  series  in  a  .daily4 
newspaper.  Some  might  even  have  desired  to  ^ 
sponsor  your  program. 

Now  suppose  that  a  commercial  station  agrees  4; 
to  give  you  time  as  a  public  service;  that  is,  ' 
to  put  your  series  on  as  a  "sustaining  program.” 

Or  suppose  a  typewriter  firm  is  willing  to  !p 
sponsor  your  program.  What  do  you  do  next??' 

29  If 
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The  station  will  no  doubt  announce  the  ed  reading  list,  or  suggestions  for  further  lu 

series  for  some  weeks  in  advance,  but  you  tion. 

or  your  sponsor  can  do  much  to  build  up  an  The  amount  of  material  in  the  follow-u| 
audience  by  using  every  means  of  publicity  can  be  great  or  small,  but  the  amount  pre 

at  your  disposal.  News  items  in  local  papers,  sented  in  the  broadcast  is  strictly  limited  b 

news  ads,  announcements  in  schools  and  at  the  number  of  minutes  on  the  air.  The  statioi 
meetings  of  educational  organizations,  women’s  director  will  tell  you  just  how  many  minute 
clubs,  service  clubs,  and  the  like,  will  prepare  you  have  in  the  clear:  Two  minutes  may  b 
listeners  for  this  new  sort  of  teaching.  Your  taken  up  by  the  announcer  and  two  more  b 
real  audience  will  be  made  up  probably  of  the  theme  music;  at  the  end,  forty  seconc 
young  people  who  feel  a  vital  need  for  your  may  be  needed  to  urge  listeners  to  action.  . 
subject  matter  in  their  personal  work  or  in  the  "fifteen-minute  broadcast’’  means  that  you  ma 
jobs  they  hope  to  hold.  You  may  have  a  have  ten  minutes  in  which  to  get  your  me 
fringe  audience  of  persons  who  like  to  learn  sage  across. 

a  new  technique  or  who  want  to  brush  up  on  .  .  „  .  ,  „  *  j 

.  ,  ,  ?  ^  Special  Technique  Required 

their  knowledge. 

If  your  school  has  an  FM  station,  your  script  writing  requires  a  special  tec 

problems  in  presenting  a  radio  program  in  ^^ue.  You  cannot  go  back  and  say  in  oth 
business  education  will  be  simplified.  Still,  something  that  is  not  understood— y< 

your  program  must  compete  with  other  educa-  <^annot  see  the  frown  of  uncertainty,  the  pu 
tional  programs  for  broadcasting  time,  so  you  look  of  the  listener.  You  have  to  be  cle 

must  convince  the  station  director  that  you  ^“^st  time. 

have  a  program  that  merits  attention.  You  will  course  you  will  make  an  outline  of  t 

find  valuable  suggestions  for  the  use  of  the  broadcast,  first,  just  as  you  would  for  any  oth 
school  FM  station  in  FM  for  Education*  pub-  P'^^e  of  writing.  This  should  include  (1)  t 
lished  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa-  opening;  (2)  mention  of  the  points  you  w 
tion.  cover;  (3)  development  of  those  points;  ( 

summary;  (^)  a  spur  to  listener  action. 

Choose  Subjects  Carefully  ^  Jp  writing  the  script,  you  have  the  cho 

The  subject  for  each  script  must  be  chosen  of  several  media  of  expression.  You  may  i 
carefully  because  you  wish  to  treat  it  adequately  ^be  monologue,  conversation,  the  play  or  si 
in  the  short  time  at  your  disposal.  Can  you  or  that  product  of  the  air  waves  the  stU' 
explain  it  in  13  minutes.?  When  Helen  Powell  ‘^•^ss.  Whatever  your  choice,  do  consider  ca 
Smith  taught  her  "Let’s  Make  a  Dress,’’  in  fif-  ^oHy  'vbich  of  these  media  will  convey  y 
teen  lessons  to  women  who  knew  little  about  ideas  most  effectively  and  consume  the  1( 
sewing,  one  broadcast  was  concerned  only  with  time.  Work  with  a  professional  script  wr 
the  choice  of  a  pattern,  another  with  alterations  bis  services  are  available, 

to  the  pattern,  a  third  with  cutting  the  pat-  The  Opening.  Your  first  sentence  is  of 

tern.  She  did  not  attempt  to  cover  the  entire  n^ost  importance,  for  it  may  determine  whet 
subject  of  patterns  in  one  lesson.  1  or  20,000  potential  listeners  will  turn 

For  added  value  to  the  broadcast,  you  would  away  from  your  voice,  pat  of 

be  wise  to  have  the  scripts  available  for  fur-  must  have  interruption  value  ,  it  n 

ther  study  and  to  prepare  "follow-ups”  for  each  ^bc  hand  on  the  button,  arrest  attention, 

script.  If  you  schedule  a  series  of  twelve  make  many  kinds  of  persons  want 

■  "Iroadcasts,  plan  how  much  information  you  ^sten  to  you,  your  opening  will  have  to 


*W.  D.  Boutwell,  FM  for  Education,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  Price 
20  cents. 
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talking  straight  to  the  person  who  may  need 
typing  in  his  work. 

The  Body  of  the  Talk.  Now  comes  the  rapid 
development  of  your  idea;  then  a  brief  sum¬ 
ming  up  at  the  end.  Generally,  about  140  words 
are  spoken  in  a  minute;  and,  knowing  how 
many  minutes  you  have,  you  can  then  gauge  the 
approximate  length  of  your  script.  In  this  sort 
of  teaching,  you  will  meed  to  speak  slowly, 
probably  no  more  than  120  or  125  words  a 
minute.  But  no  radio  speaker  ever  takes  chances 
on  the  length — it  must  be  exact  to  the  sec¬ 
ond.  Hence,  when  the  final  polishing,  revis¬ 
ing,  and  cutting  are  done,  the  talk  is  rehearsed 
aloud  and  timed.  A  few  paragraphs  of  lesser 
importance  may  be  placed  at  the  end  so  that 
they  can  be  lopped  off  if  time  runs  short.  To 
get  the  effect  of  your  talk,  record  your  script 
on  a  dictating  machine  or  a  phonograph  re¬ 
corder.  Listen  critically.  Then  reword  your 
script  if  changes  are  necessary. 

Conversational  Tone  Best 

Keep  the  language  of  your  script  conversa¬ 
tional  in  tone,  for  you  are  talking  to  a  friend 
sitting  at  ease  at  home.  Use  words  that  are 
simple,  homely,  and  above  all,  clear.  The 
listener  is  lost  if  he  stops  to  puzzle  over  a 
long,  unfamiliar  word.  Only  President  Roose¬ 
velt  could  retain  millions  of  listeners  when  he 
used  such  words  as  "soporific,”  "indiscrim¬ 
inate,”  and  "potentialities.”  The  advertiser  of 
a  toothpaste  never  uses  such  words.  He  says, 
"Here’s  all  you  do — write  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  post  card  .  .  .” 

You  are  selling,  too — selling  your  informa¬ 
tion — and  you’ll  do  a  better  job  if  you  use 
short,  powerful,  Anglo-Saxon  words;  the  active 
voice  instead  of  the  passive;  and  have  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  "you’s”  and  "I’s”  through  the 
script. 

Sentence  structure  must  also  be  simple  and 
clear.  The  easiest  way  to  accomplish  this  is 
to  use  short  sentences.  Long,  involved  sen¬ 
tences,  with  many  "which”  clauses,  parentheti¬ 
cal  statements,  references  to  "the  above”  or 
"previously  mentioned”  are  entirely  out.  So 
ire  the  relative  pronouns  "this”  and  "that" 
»hen  referring  to  a  whole  complex  statement. 
The  pronoun  may  be  so  far  away  from  the 
idea  as  to  be  entirely  forgotten  by  the  listener. 

The  radiobroadcaster  will  probably  reach 
he  largest  potential  audience  if  he  aims  his 
broadcast  at  about  the  seventh  and  eighth  school 


grade  level  of  understanding.-*  Dr.  Rudolph 
Flesch,  of  the  Readability  Laboratory  of  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  says  that  to  \ 

be  understood  by  readers  of  this  "level  of  av¬ 
erage  difficulty,  on  a  par  with  the  Reader’s  f 

Digest,”  sentences  should  not  be  more  than 
.seventeen  words  long.  Short  words  should  be  I 

chosen,  those  with  few  suffixes  and  prefixes 
attached  to  the  root  words;  and  our  writing 
should  be  sprinkled  with  many  "human  inter¬ 
est”  words  denoting  people.  Such  words  would 
include  "you,”  "yours,”  "family,”  and  the  like. 

A  test  of  a  good  radio  talk  is  the  number  of 
human  interest  words  sprinkled  through  the  • 

page.’  If  you  include  eight  or  nine  to  every  100 
words,  your  script  is  likely  to  be  listened  to. 

Use  plenty  of  illustrations  that  give  the 
listener  the  idea  that  here  is  something  that 
makes  a  difference  to  him.  Examples  clarifying 
your  point  are  more  likely  to  stick  in  his  mind 
than  is  an  abstract  statement.  Be  sparing  of 
adjectives  and  -adverbs  when  a  verb  can  carry  j 

the  meaning.  "He  urged  the  people”  is  far  J 

stronger  than  "He  spoke  very  earnestly,  telling 
the  people  they  should  ...” 

You  can  maintain  interest  in  your  program 
by  ending  the  series  of  broadcasts  with  a  con-  I 

test  or  a  public  gathering.  Display  the  work  j 

of  your  group  in  oAe  of  the  public  buildings.  .  ^ 

Call  the  work  to  the  attention  of  human  in¬ 
terest  writers  for  the  Sunday  papers. 

In  brief,  radio  facilities  can  be  used  for  direct 
teaching  of  the  masses  of  people  who  cannot 
go  to  the  classroom  if  the  programs  are  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  if  the  scripts  are  written 
clearly,  simply,  and  entertainingly.  ^ 

*  According  to  the  1940  United  States  Census, 
the  schooling  of  all  rural  farm  people  twenty-five 
years  old  or  older,  in  continental  United  States 
was;  15.7  per  cent  had  had  from  one  to  four  years 
of  formal  education;  15.5  per  cent  had  from  five  to 
six  years;  38.7  per  cent  had  from  seven  to  eight 
years;  only  19.4  per  cent  went  through  high  school; 
and  4.7  per  cent  had  a  college  education.  The 
figures  for  u»ban  nopulations  are  somewhat,  but  not 
a  great  deal,  higher. 

- ^ - 

One  Out  of  Three 

Out  of  three  persons  who  die  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  nineteen,  one  is  killed  by  an 
accident,  according  to  the  National  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  importance  of  more  safety  education 
at  all  school  levels  is  evident. 
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EVELYN 


Are  you  entering  your  first  job  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  Septem^r  (or  January)  ?  And 
do  you  get  a  little  catch  in  your  throat  ever) 
time  you  think  of  that  first  moment  befon 
an  actual  class?  If  so,  you  aren’t  the  first 
one,  or  the  last. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  you  should  dread 
that  first  day.  Many  sages  in  the  profession 
approach  a  new  class  with  something  of  your 
feeling,  despite  the  fact  that  they  have  done 
it  many  times. 

Your  first  impression  is  so  important  that 
the  words  to  follow  are  written  in  the  ho[  e 
that  they  will  help  you  get  off  to  the  right 
start.  If  your  work  becomes  even  a  ^-little 
bowl  of  cherries,”  my  purpose  will  be  met. 

First  of  all,  remember  that  those  you  are 
teaching  will  be  considerably  younger,  and  that 
gives  you  a  fair  advantage;  secondly,  they  have 
no  knowledge  of  what  you  are  going  to  teach 
them;  and  thirdly,  they  aren’t  going  to  think 
about  the  possibility  of  their  teacher’s  being 
nervous.  Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  that 
perhaps  many  of  your  students  approach  the 
first  day  with  a  new  teacher  with  as  much 
curiosity  and  foreboding  as  the  new  teacher 
approaches  her  class? 

If  you  are  just  out  of  college,  you  will  be 
filled  with  ideas  as  to  how  you  should  teach 
the  subject.  Undoubtedly  you  will  carry  a 
notebook  filled  with  college  notes  you  feel  will 
bolster  your  teaching.  It  isn’t  a  bad  idea  to 
follow  such  a  plan  at  first,  for  it  will  give 
you  a  chance  to  get  on  your  feet.  Then,  as  you 
get  established,  you  can  adjust  your  teaching 
to  fit  the  needs  of  your  classes  or  to  fit  the 
method  that  you  have  found  to  be  best.  Even¬ 
tually  you  can  forget  that  notebook! 

Many  young  teachers  make  the  mistake  of 
being  too  hurried  in  starting  whatever  they 
have  planned  for  the  period.  Be  sure  to  pause 
until  everyone  is  quiet.  Don’t  be  afraid  to 
take  time  out  for  the  routine  checking  that  al¬ 
ways  is  necessary,  particularly  at  the  first  of  the 
term.  Be  definite  and  consistent  in  any  rules 
you  set  up — the  fewer  the  better — but  enforce 
those  you  do  make.  Students  like  fairness  from 
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their  teachers.  Don’t  be  either  a  tyrant  or  i 
mouse,  but  do  be  definite  in  what  you  exp  \ 
so  there  is  no  chance  to  misunderstand. 

Calling  the  roll  the  first  few  times 
you  a  chance  to  get  the  feel  of  being 
teacher.  I  usually  allow  my  students  to  j  ^ 
wherever  they  choose  until  I  find  soi  ■ 
•■eason  for  preferring  another  seating  plan,  fa  ^ 
that  is  a  matter  of  personal  taste. 

If  you  do  allow  them  to  sit  where  they  i  . 
on  the  first  day,  you  can  make  your  seati:  \ 
chart  immediately.  The  next  day  when  yo  , 
students  come  in,  with  the  few  changes  u  i 
additions  there  may  be,  you  have  a  means'  : 
begin  calling  your  students  by  name  from  d  ^ 
chart  you  made  the  day  before.  You  like  the  f 
you  have  just  met  to  remember  your  naa 
so  this  is  a  good  opportunity  for  you  to  quid  j- 
memorize  those  of  your  class. 

In  calling  the  roll  you  are  bound  to  oi  t 
pronounce  a  name  here  and  there — we  all  do- 
and  certainly  you  have  not  committed  i  ^ 
unpardonable  sin.  If  you  do  mispronounce  i 
name,  ask  the  student  to  pronounce  it  ■ 
you.  Mark  the  vowels  on  the  name  and  d  ^ 
out  the  letters  not  to  be  pronounced,  so  tk  ^ 
on  the  next  occasion,  you  will  have  the  nil 
right. 

Join  in  the  Laughter 

You  will  find  out  before  very  long  tfai  1 
young  people  will  laugh  at  the  slightest  pron 
cation.  Don’t  let  it  disconcert  you.  If  tht 
is  something  really  funny  at  which  to  lauj 
you  will  be  surprised  how  much  easier  it  m  - 
be  if  you  laugh  too.  If  there  is  laughter  f 
nothing,  a  l(X)k  from  you  may  suffice,  or  9  [ 
ing  right  into  something  else  will  be  li  1 
changing  the  subject. 

Most  teachers  are  afraid  that  they  will  not  I 
able  to  discipline  their  pupils.  You  arc  0  r 
,in  a  minority  there.  Disciplining  is  more 
less  intangible.  All  you  can  do  is  to  ko 
the  control  over  your  class  that  you  feel 
essential  to  good  teaching.  The  class  does  1 
need  to  be  stiff — neither  does  the  teacher.  1  ^ 
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most  successful  teachers  have  a  free  and  easy 
atmosphere,  but  not  to  the  point,  of  course, 
of  student  control.  It  is  much  better  to  be  too 
strict  at  first  than  too  easy.  You  can  always 
relax  your  restrictions  later  when  things  are  well 
in  hand. 

Discipline  Problems  Unavoidable 

The  discipline  problems  of  commercial  teach¬ 
ers  seem  to  be  fewer.  One  of  the  secrets  of 
disciplining  is  to  keep  your  students  busy  and 
interested.  If  they  have  something  to  do, 
their  minds  won’t  lean  toward  nonsense.  When 
you  do  have  some  discipline  problems,  don’t 
decide  that  you  are  a  failure  as  a  teacher — 
every  teacher,  good  or  bad,  experienced  or 
inexperienced,  has  discipline  problems  from 
time  to  time. 

Don’t  turn  to  your  immediate  superior  for 
every  little  thing — that  definitely  is  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  Most  problems  you  can  handle  your¬ 
self.  Ordinarily  a  look  or  a  shake  of  the  head 
will  be  enough;  if  not,  an  after-school  or  after¬ 
class  talk  may  help. 

I  have  found  that  approaching  all  students, 
regardless  of  age,  as  adults  and  being  just 
downright  sensible  is  the  best  procedure.  If 
something  serious  does  arise,  don’t  worry  your¬ 
self  sick  about  the  problem;  turn  to  someone 
who  can  be  of  help  to  you.  Constant  class 
disciplining  is  to  be  discouraged  because  it 
isn’t  fair  to  the  majority  who  will  be  be¬ 
having  themselves  and  doing  the  right  thing. 

Many  times,  because  teachers  are  new  and 
young,  they  think  they  should  act  older,  seem 
superior,  or  use  words  beyond  the  students’ 
comprehension.  You. will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  barren  the  vocabularies  of  most  of  your 
students  are.  Confine  yourself  to  simple  lan¬ 
guage  and  your  teaching  will  be  much  better. 
The  simpler  you  keep  your  teaching  vocabulary 
at  all  times,  the  more  successful  your  results 
will  be. 

Don’t  ever  be  afraid  to  behave  like  a  human 
being.  In  this  day  and  age  we  have  no  place 
for  the  strait-laced  school  ma’am  depicted 
in  cartoons. 

In  most  courses  it  is  necessary  to  cover  a 
prescribed  amount  of  work.  There  are  bound 
to  be  interruptions  to  upset  your  planned  sched¬ 
ule  and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  work  hard 
and  fast.  But  if  time  allows,  don’t  be  afraid 
to  get  out  of  the  realm  of  your  work  for  a 


minute  or  two.  Students  sometimes  get  pretty 
tense  during  a  speed  test,  and  before  going 
on  to  anything  else,  it  is  good  to  relax  for  a 
few  minutes  to  visit  or  to  tell  a  pet  joke. 

Don’t  think  you  have  to  look  like  a  school 
teacher — most  of  us  look  and  act  too  much 
in  character  as  it  is!  Buy  clothes  that  are  styl¬ 
ish  and  becoming;  a  teacher  who  is  pleasing 
to  the  eye  helps  the  work  along  a  bit  too.  Your 
students  notice  you — don’t  think  they  miss  a 
trick !  It  doesn’t  hurt  you  to  keep  up  with  their 
latest  slang  or  to  listen  to  their  favorite  radio 
programs  now  and  then  so  that  you  can  talk 
with  them  about  their  interests,  be  it  jive  or 
the  "Adventures  of  Nick  Carter.’’  School  teach¬ 
ing  should  keep  you  young! 

I  hope  you  won’t  have  a  superior  who  de¬ 
mands  too  much  extracurricular  work  of  you 
at  first.  Most  young  teachers  are  very  ambi¬ 
tious,  but  you  should  hold  down  your  extra¬ 
curricular  work  until  you  get  established.  You 
will  find  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  demands 
on  your  time  if  you  are  a  willing  worker. 

For  a  while,  lesson  plans  and  small  details 
will  take  your  attention,  but  later  these  will 
seem  trivial  and  you  will  have  time  for  other 
activities.  Be  sure  to  accept  only  extracurricu¬ 
lar  work  in  which  you  are  interested  so  that 
you  may  put  your  best  self  into  it.  Don’t 
accept  more  than  you  can  do  well  and  have 
time  for.  Teaching  is  your  first  concern. 

Don’t  burden  yourself  with  nightly  home 
work.  You  may  find  it  necessary  to  do  school 
work  occasionally  after  hours,  but  don’t  make 
a  practice  of  it.  You  will  return  the  next  day 
a  better  teacher  if  you  have  spent  the  evening 
free  of  school  responsibilities. 

We  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  being  pre¬ 
pared.  That  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  good  teach¬ 
ing.  It  gives  you  self-confidence  and  helps  you 
reach  the  goals  you  need  to  attain.  If  you  know 
what  you  are  going  to  teach  and  have  each 
step  clearly  outlined  in  your  mind,  then  you 
have  little  fear.  If  you  have  self-confidence, 
you  will  transmit  that  feeling  to  your  class. 

So,  approach  your  first  day  with  a  feeling  of 
anticipation  and  get  over  that  first  hurdle  easily 
and  gracefully. 

- - 

We  must  not  try  to  manipulate  life;  rather 
yre  must  find  out  what  life  demands  of  us,  and 
train  ourselves  to  fulfill  these  demands.  It  is  a 
long  and  humble  business. — Phyllis  Bottome 
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^  In  the  sticker  business,  the  newest  things 
"  are  Duplistickers.  These  are  sheets  oj 
paper,  letter-size,  gummed,  and  perforated  to 
label  size.  There  are  thirty-three  2V4  by  1 
inches  stickers  to  a  sheet,  and  twenty-five  sheets 
to  the  package — 825  stickers  in  all.  It  is  claimed 
that  sheet  form  makes  the  labels  easier  to  fill  « 
on  the  typewriter — as  easy  as  typing  on  a  letter 
head.  The  sheets  are  available  in  five  colors 
white,  blue,  pink,  green,  and  canary. 


^  The  Automatic  Pencil  Sharpener,  Divisioc 
®  of  Spengler  Loomis  Manufacturing  Cota 
pany,  announced  recently  that  manufacturing  o| 
the  following  four  models  of  pencil  sharpenen 
has  been  resumed:  Giant,  Transparent  Recepta¬ 
cle;  Dexter  No.  3  Transparent  Receptacle,  Dex 
ter  Draftsman  Transparent  Receptacle,  anc 
Special  Draftsman  Transparent  Receptacle. 

The  purchase  of  steel  and  other  material! 
for  the  manufacture  of  pencil  sharpeners  has 
been  authorized  by  the  War  Production  Boar<i 
the  company  stated,  but  only  50  per  cent  of  the 
materials  used  in  1940  may  be  put  into  produo 
tion.  Consequently  there  will  be  a  limited  quan¬ 
tity  of  sharpeners  available  for  civilian  use.  Nc 
change  in  prices  will  be  made,  according  to  the 
announcement. 
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I  An  attractive  new  desk  set  made  of  Lucite 
*  is  manufactured  by  Almac  Plastics,  Inc 
Called  the  Aristocrat  De-Luxe,  it  combines  beauty 
with  brilliance  of  color,  originality  of  design, 
and  utility.  The  set  includes  a  blotter,  letter 
opener,  writing  set,  perpetual  calendar,  and  rocker 
blotter,  and  comes  in  six  colors.  All  units  arc 
of  extra-heavy  Lucite  construction  and  are  pol¬ 
ished  to  a  brilliant,  lustrous  finish. 


^  The  Franklin  Table  Company  has  just  an- 
^  nounced  its  new  copyholder,  the  Type 
Ease.  It  has  a  panel  8%  by  13  inches  and  fea¬ 
tures  a  clip  at  the  top  for  holding  papers.  A 
line  indicator  simplifies  copying  and  assures  in¬ 
creased  accuracy.  The  Type  Ease  may  also  be 
used  as  a  bookholder.  When  not  in  use,  it 
folds  flat  to  occupy  a  minimum  of  space.  It  is 
priced  at  |3. 


*  Esterbrook  “dip-less  writing  sets”  give  ym 

•  the  right  point  for  the  way  you  write 
The  pen  is  always  ready  to  write,  and  you  may 
write  a  full  page  without  “dipping.”  The  pen, 
which  can  be  filled  from  any  ink  bottle,  holds 
an  average  six  months’  supply.  Can’t  leak  a 
overflow.  Evaporation  is  at  a  minimum.  The 
well  is  easy  to  fill. 


^  Announcernent  is  made  of  a  new  type- 
®  writer  ribbon,  the  Del-e-Tape,  which,  in 
addition  to  being  a  high-grade  ribbon,  has  the 
added  feature  of  being  chemically  eradicabk 
Del-e-Tape  eradicator  removes  this  typewriter 
ink  in  a  similar  way  that  ink  eraditators  work 
on  ordinary  inks. 


Q  Brewster  Manufacturing  Company  is  now 
"  making  two  kinds  of  office-chair  cush¬ 
ions  for  stenographers.  They  are  both  box  type, 

2-inch  gusset,  with  beaded  edges.  No.  4KH  is 
made  of  woven  waterproof  fiber,  and  sells  for 
$1.35;  No.  14  AC  is  the  Rubber  Floating  of¬ 
fice  cushion  with  Latex  Rubber  imbedded  in 
cotton  felt  for  comfort  and  coolness.  Its  price 

IS  $2.25.  Bowie  September,  1945 
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-  The  typewriting  bookholder  which  W.  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

*  Ray  Challoner  put  on  the  market  some 

years  ago  was  a  war  casualty;  but  it  has  recovered  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
and  is  now  available  for  immediate  delivery.  The  information  about  the  products  circled  below, 
holder  is  made  of  wire,  twisted  to  fit  front  and 

back  covers  of  the  book,  making  them  stand  as  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 

an  easel.  They  hold  securely  at  the  proper 

reading  angle,  thus  reducing  eyestrain  to  the  *  . 

minimum.  Just  50  cents.  Address 
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A  Valuable  Service  to  Teachers  of  Bookkeeping  and  Transcription; 
Certificates  of  Achievement  for  Students 


What  the  Service  Is 

The  B.E.W,  Monthly  Awards  Service  was  de¬ 
signed  to  make  available  to  bookkeeping  and 
transcription  teachers  a  progressive  awards  program 
to  stimulate  enthusiasm  for  these  subjects  and,  by- 
requiring  uniformly  high  standards  of  neatness  and 
accuracy,  to  improve  student  working  habits. 

Three  certificates  of  achievement — Junior,  Senior, 
and  Superior — comprise  the  '■omplete  series  of 
awards;  in  bookkeeping — for  accurate  solutions  to 
progressively  difficult  problems;  in  transcription — for 
1  mailable  transcripts  produced  at  correspondingly 
higher  dictation  and  transcription  speeds.  Book¬ 
keeping  students  compete  also  for  a  special  certificate 
awarded  in  connection  with  an  annual  international 
bookkeeping  problem  contest  conducted  each  spring. 

All  papers  are  graded  by  an  impartial  board  of 
examiners  in  New  York  City,  thus  inspiring  the  best 
effort  of  your  students.  Failure  will  result  in  a  sin¬ 
cere  desire  to  overcomeljasic  weaknesses;  and  the  en¬ 
tire  class  will  more  readily  heed  your  instructions, 
recommendations,  and  criticisms  through  participa¬ 
tion  in  this  program. 

The  B.E.W.  awards  program  can  be  made  a  part 
of  your  regular  teaching  schedule;  or,  if  you  wish, 
it  may  be  introduced  as  an  extracurricular  activity, 
allowing  extra  credit  for  each  achievement  certificate. 

Hundreds  of  teachers  have  been  consistent  users 
of  these  services,  and  the  award  of  thousands  of 
student  certificates  monthly  is  evidence  of  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  aroused.  This  activity  is  a  "must”  in  many 
teaching  programs.  Introduce  it  in  your  school,  and 
vou  will  be  surprised  and  elated  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  your  students  respond. 

How  to  Use  the  Service 

Bookkeeping  • 

This  year  the  B.E.W.  will  present  a  new  series 
of  bookkeeping  contest  problems.  There  will  be 
nine  contests,  one  in  each  issue  of  the  B.E.W.  from 
September  through  May. 

Each  month  the  B.E.W.  will  award  prizes  in  cash 
md  war  savings  stamps  to  students  who  submit  the 
best  bookkeeping  papers.  All  necessary  information 
regarding  the  contest  is  given  here,  and  the  solution 
of  each  problem  in  the  series  will  require  not  more 
d>an  one  or  two  class  periods. 

Contest  Rules  for  September 

1.  Have  your  students  work  the  bookkeeping 
problem  on  the  next  page.  The  B.E.W.  hereby 


grants  you  permission  to  duplicate  the  problem  for 
free  distribution  to  your  students  if  you  wish  them 
to  have  ’individual  copies. 

2.  Send  all  solutions  by  first-class  mail  or  by  ex¬ 
press  (they  cannot  be  sent  by  parcel  post)  to  B.E.W. 
Department  of  Awards,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  New  York. 

3.  With  your  papers,  send  a  typed  list  in  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  names  of  the  students  whose  papers  are 
submitted. 

4.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  paper.  This  fee  cov¬ 
ers  in  part  the  cost  of  examination,  printing,  and 
mailing.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  an  attractive  two- 
color  Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement  to  each  stu¬ 
dent  whose  solution  meets  an  acceptable  standard. 
Your  students  will  be  proud  to  show  their  certificates 
to  their  parents,  friends,  and  prospective  employ¬ 
ers. 

5.  Select  the  three  papers  that  you  consider  the 

best,  and  place  these  on  top  of  the  papers  you 

send  in.  They  will  be  considered  for  the  award 
of  prizes.  (Teachers  w'ho  do  not  wish  to  submit 

papers  for  certification  may  enter  in  the  contest,  free 

of  charge,  the  three  best  solutions  from  each  class.) 

Not  less  than  five  solutions  may  be  submitted  for 
certification. 

6.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  cash  prizes  as  follows: 
$3  first  prize  for  the  best  solution  submitted,  $2 
second  prize,  and  prizes  of  50  cents  in  war  sav¬ 
ings  stamps  for  other  outstanding  papers. 

7.  Each  paper  submitted  must  have  this  data  in 
the  upper  right-hand  corner:  Student's  name  in  full, 
name  of  school,  address  of  school,  teacher’s  name 
in  full. 

8.  All  acceptable  papers  become  the  property 
of  the  Business  Education  World.  Papers  not 
meeting  certification  standards  will  be  returned  with 
errors  indicated. 

9.  The  judges  will  be  Clyde  Blanchard,  Milton 
Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Claudia  Garvey. 

10.  CLOSING  DATE  of  the  contest  is  October 
11,  1945.  Contest  papers  to  be  considered  for  prizes 
must  be  postmarked  not  later  than  midnight  of  that 
date.  Papers  postmarked  later  than  that  date  will  be 
accepted  for  certification  only.  Prize-winners  will  be 
announced  in  a  later  issue  of  the  B.E.W.,  and  prizes 
will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  judges 
have  decided  upon  the  prize-winners. 

Transcription 

The  first  monthly  transcription  tests  will  be 
published  in  the  October  B.E.W.  Complete  regu¬ 
lations  regarding  participation  will  appear  at  that 
time. 
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See  preceding  page  for  contest  rules 

The  iSeptember 
Bookkeeping 
Contest 


CASH  PRIZES  •  CLOSING  DATE:  OCTOBER  1 1 

MILTON  BRIGGS 

ReaJ  the  following  introductory  paragraphs 
to  your  students: 

Boolekeepinp  for  Victc.-p 

The  purpose  of  the  first  monthly  bookkeep¬ 
ing  contest  is  to  test  your  ability  to  make  clear 
figures,  add  and  subtract  them  correctly,  write 
legibly,  and  rule  lines  with  ink.  If  your  work 
is  neat  and  accurate,  and  you  show  that  you 
can  follow  the  directions  given,  you  will  be 
awarded  a  worth-while  Certificate  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  that  you  will  be  proud  to  show  your 
parents,  friends,  and  prospective  employers.  If 
your  paper  is  outstanding,  you  may  win  a  cash 
prize. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  new  series  of 
nionthly  bookkeeping  contests,  the  Business 


Education  World  takes  off  its  hat  to  the  hig| 
school  that  is  leading  all  others  in  the  Unite 
States  with  its  one  hundred  per  cent  recot 
in  the  sale  of  war  saving  stamps  and  bond 
Last  June,  the  United  States  Treasury  Depait 
ment  awarded  a  special  citation  to  the  studeis 
at  New  Bedford  (Massachusetts)  Senior  Hig 
School  for  one  hundred  per  cent  weekly  pai 
ticipation  in  the  purchase  of  war  saviuj 
stamps.  Since  April,  1944,  every  student  i 
the  school  has  bought  at  least  one  stamp  eve 
week.  During  the  past  school  year,  these  sti 
dents  thus  invested  a  total  of  $85,567.80  i 
victory  and  peace. 

In  this  contest  problem,  you  are  to  copy  an 
complete  the  sales  report  of  this  leading  hij 
school.  (Teachers:  Dictate  the  report  shoi 
below,  or  have  it  written  on  the  blackboati 
Permission  to  duplicate  the  form  is  herd 
granted  if  you  wish  each  student  to  have 
copy.)  Follow  these  directions  carefully: 

On  plain  white  or  composition  paper,  8 1/2  i 
11,  copy  the  information  shown  in  the  Sales  Repoi 
Fill  in  all  blank  spaces  with  the  proper  figun 
(There  are  25  spaces  to  be  filled.  Bond  Apprcciati 
will  be  the  difference  between  War  Bond  Sales' 
Cost  Price — and  Maturity  Value  of  Bonds.)  I' 
pen  and  ink.  Separate  the  columns  by  double  lii 
instead  of  the  single  lines  shown  in  the  illustratid 
Rule  single  vertical  lines  to  separate  dollars  fm 
cents  in  place  of  the  decimal  points.  Omit  1 
dollar  signs.  Separate  the  figures  for  each  mon 
by  a  single  horizontal  line. 

Prise  Winners  in  the  April 
Bookkeeping  Contest 

The  following  students  received  cash  pro 


LEADING  HIGH  SCHOOL 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 
Sales  Report — War  Stamps  and  Bonds 
September,  1944 — June,  1945 


Month 

War 

Savings 

Stamp 

Sales 

War 

Bond 

Sales — 

Cost 

Price 

Total 

Stamp 

and 

Bond 
'  Sales 

Maturity 

Value 

of 

Bonds 

Bond 

Apprecia¬ 

tion 

September 

$1,779.35 

1  1,950.00 

1  2,600.00 

Ortober 

3,509.65 

3,412.50 

4,550.00 

November 

3,394.30 

4,668.75 

6,225.00 

December 

2,703.75 

5,475.00 

7,300.00 

Janujuy 

2.652.20 

1,443.00 

1,924.00 

February 

2,814.35 

2,982.00 

3,976.00 

. 

March 

3,205.95 

7,987.50 

10,650.00 

April 

2,345.20 

4,622.25 

6,163.00 

May 

3,117.65 

18,042.75 

24,057.00 

June 

1,849.15 

7,612.50 

10’l50.00 

Totals 
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for  their  papers  submitted  in  April.  Names  of 
teachers  are  in  italics. 

Junior  Division 

First  Prize — $3 

Pauline  Holloway,  Ascension  High  School,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Massachusetts.  Sister  Florence  Louise. 

Second  Prize — $2 

Olga  Bohiman,  Senior  High  School,  Port  Washing¬ 
ton,  New  York.  Jennie  P.  Procelli. 

Senior  Division 

First  Prize — $3 

Rose  H.  Elenausky,  St.  Stephen  High  School,  Port 
Carbon,  Pennsylvania.  Sister  M.  Regina  Pads. 

Second  Prize — $2 

Pauline  Marsan,  Sacred  Heart  High  School,  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts.  Sister  Celine  MartBe,  S.U.S.C. 

Superior  Division 

First  Prize — $3 

Lois  Ward,  High  School,  Boulder  City,  Nevada, 
Genevra  Baken. 

Second  Prize — $2 

Eva  Bicker,  High  School,  Collyer,  Kansas.  Pauline 
Brungardt. 

Prue  Winners  in  the  May  Bookkeeping 
Contest 

Junior  Division 

First  Prize — $3 

Uta  Grilli,  St.  Elizabeth  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich¬ 
igan.  Sister  De  Paul. 

Second  Prize — 12 

Lillian  Christine  Costanza,  Governor  Samuel  Ward 
High  School,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island.  Afrr.  Lil¬ 
lian  C.  Dunn. 

Senior  Division 

First  Prize — 13 

Marion  Peterson,  Roosevelt  High  School,  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Michigan.  Allan  E.  Baron. 

Second  Prize — $2 

Mary  Ann  Weiss,  South  High  School,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Afrr.  Lena  McPadyen. 

Superior  Division 

First  Prize — $3 

Barbara  Wood,  High  School,  Silverton,  Oregon. 
Verna  C.  Larsen. 

Second  Prize — $2 

Elizabeth  Bold,  Marcelin  School,  Marcelin,  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  Canada.  Sister  M.  TJjerese  Alma. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  students  who 
rtceived  honorable  mention  and  because  of  the 
lack  of  space  due  to  the  paper  shortage,  we  are 
omitting  the  names  of  those  who  won  honorable 
mention. 


Fir»t  Civil  Service  Booklet 
On  Typewriter  Care  Available 

'Typewriter  Care,”  the  first  of  a  series  of 
booklets  on  the  conservation  and  maintenance 
of  office  equipment,  is  being  distributed  by  the 
Federal  Work  Improvement  Program  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  and  Pro¬ 
curement  Division,  U.  S.  Treasury  Department. 
This  excellently  prepared  and  detailed  bulletin 
may  be  purchased  at  ten  cents  a^  copy  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Further  in¬ 
formation  on  the  conservation  and  maintenance 
of  office  machines  and  equipment  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Hausrath,  Training 
Advisor,  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C. 

- ^ - 

California  Bureau  Issues  Materials 

California  bureau  of  Business  Education  is 
issuing  some  exceptionally  high-quality  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  in  stencil-duplicated  form,  well- 
bound  in  attractive  soft  covers.  Many  of  these 
publications  are  for  distributive-education 
courses.  While  copies  are  not  available  for  out- 
of-state  use,  the  Bureau  has  granted  permission 
to  reproduce  the  material  with  appropriate 
credit.  Bureau  Chief  Ira  W.  Kibby  and  State 
Supervisor  William  R.  Blackler  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  this  timely  and  most  valuable 
contribution  to  business  education. 

- ^ - 

N.I.I.C.  Business  Management  Film 
Available 

'THRfeE  TO  BE  SERVED,”  a  dramatic  educa¬ 
tional  motion  picture,  prepared  to  stimulate 
thinking  about  some  of  the  problems  of  our 
economic  system,  is  now  available  for  non¬ 
theatrical  use.  The  film  dramatizes  a  business 
enterprise  conducted  by  high  school  students 
during  vacation,  and  outlines  the  fundamental 
principles  by  which  successful  business  manage¬ 
ment  assures  fair  play  for  the  three  it  serves — 
the  worker,  the  investor,  and  the  consumer.  This 
movie  was  produced  in  Hollywood  by  Educa¬ 
tional  Films  Division  of  Paramount  Pictures, 
and  there  is  a  I6mm.  sound  print  available  for 
local  showings.  There  is  no  charge  for  the 
loan  of  the  film.  For  further  information,  re¬ 
quest  the  descriptive  folder  on  "How  to  Arrange 
a  Showing  of  "Three  to  be  Served,”  from  Para¬ 
mount. 

- - 

Facts  do  not  cease  to  exist  because  they  are 
ignored. — Aldous  Huxley 
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D.P.E.  Chapter  Installed 
at  Indiana  IJ. 

A  chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  was  installed  in 
Indiana  University  on  August  6.  Delta  Pi  Ep¬ 
silon,  the  honor  graduate  fraternity  in  business 
education,  now  has  eight  chapters  and  843  mem¬ 
bers.  The  graduate  division  of  business  educa¬ 
tion,  under  the  directorship  of  Dr.  Elvin  S. 
Eyster,  presented  thirty-four  candidates  for  ini¬ 
tiation. 

H.  G.  Enterline,  a  member  of  Alpha  Chapter 
(New  York  University)  and  a  faculty  member 
of  the  School  of  Business  of  Indiana  University, 
was  selected  faculty  sponsor  for  the  new  chapter. 
The  chapter  was  installed  by  Dr.  Earl  S.  Dick¬ 
erson,  of  State  Teachers  College,  Charleston, 
Illinois,  national  treasurer  of  the  fraternity; 
Harmon  Wilson,  editor  of  the  Balance  Sheet  and 
a  member  of  Beta  Chapter  (Oklahoma  A  &  M'l; 
and  Clyde  Blanchard,  managing  editor  of  the 
B.E.W.  and  a  member  of  Alpha  Chapter. 

The  following  faculty  members  and  graduate 
students  were  initiated: 

Officers:  president,  Robert  Bell,  University  High 
High  School,  Bloomington;  vice-president,  Irol  Whit¬ 
more,  School  of  Business,  Indiana  University;  cor¬ 
responding  secretary,  Charlotte  Henderson,  Univers¬ 
ity  High  School,  Bloomington;  recording  secretary, 
Winifred  West,  Broad  Ripple  High  School,  Indian¬ 
apolis;  treasurer,  R.  J.  Hosier,  School  of  Business, 
Indiana  University;  historian,  Florence  Roell,  John 
Adams  High  School,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Inez  Ahlering,  Francis  Joseph  Reitz  High  School, 
Evansville;  Ruth  I.  Anderson,  School  of  Business. 
Indiana  University;  Ruth  Baughman,  Kouts  High 
School;  Fred  Bogart,  Muncie  High  School;  John  C. 
Brickner,  Western  State  Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan;  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  Gertrude  Gilbert,  Port 
Angelus,  Washington,  High  School;  Josephine  Hen- 
drich.  School  of  Business,  Indiana  Uiiiversity;  Vir¬ 
gil  Herring,  School  of  Business,  Indiana  University; 
Mrs.  Lucille  Hummel,  Tulsa  University,  Oklahoma; 
Lyle  Maxwell,  Michigan  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Applied  Science,  East  Lansing;  Joseph 
Morrow,  Distributive  Education  Program,  Indiana 
University;  Doris  Nickel,  Terre  Haute;  Geraldine 


Relander,  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  High  Scho(i 
Audra  Roberts,  School  of  Business,  Indiana  Uu 
versity;  Clarice  Robinson,  Anderson  College,  h 
diana;  Harriette  Smith,  Findlay  College,  Ohio;  Jaca 
Smuts,  Distributive  Education  Program,  Indiana  Ui 
versity;  Lotta  Thomas,  High  School,  Vincenne 
George  Wagoner,  School  of  Business,  Indiana  Ua 
versity;  Lula  Westenhaver,  School  of  Business,  h 
diana  University;  Effie  Mae  Witerrowd,  Indiana  Cei 
tral  College;  Hester  Wood,  High  School,  Peru;  Mr 
William  Bray,  School  of  Business,  Indiana  Unive 
sity. 

Greetings  and  congratulatory  messages  w 
read  from  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  founder  and  ni 
tional  president  of  the  fraternity,  and  from  tli 
other  chapters.  Among  the  guests  present  i 
the  service  were  Francis  V.  Unzicker,  former  nj 
tional  treasurer  and  a  member  of  Beta  Chapte 
and  Ronald  Austin,  High  School,  New  Kensinj 
ton.  Pennsylvania. 


Two  Honorary  Degrees  Given  at 
Bryant  College  Commencement  f 

Bryant  College  of  Business  Administrati 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  held  its  eighty- sec 
commencement  exercises  on  August  10. 

Honorary  degrees  were  awarded  to  Ali 
Dixon  Bond,  author  and  literary  editor  of  i 
Boston  Herald  and  Traveler,  and  to  Thomas 
Watson,  president  of  International  Business  i 
chines  Corporation.  The  degrees  were  presen 
by  Dr.  Henry  L.  Jacobs,  president  of  the  colle 
An  address  of  w^elcome  was  made  by  Gov 
nor  J.  Howard  McGrath,  of  Rhode  Island,  a 
Thomas  J.  Watson  gave  the  commencement  a 
dress  on  "Education  and  World  Peace.” 

Bachelor’s  degrees  were  awarded  to  forty-ei^ 
graduates,  and  ninety  students  received  diplom 
Honor  awards  went  to  eleven  students  who,  d 
ing  their  senior  year,  maintained  the  highe 
scholastic  standings.  Annual  scholarship  awan 
were  made  to  eight  of  the  graduating  class. 

Bryant  College,  according  to  a  letter  recent 
received  from  Dr.  Jacobs,  now  has  students  e 
rolled  from  more  than  thirty  states. 
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State  and  City  Supervisors 
Of  Business  Education 

The  terms  "Business  Education”  and  "Commercial  Education”  are  used  synony¬ 
mously.  Training  for  the  distributive  occupations  is  considered  one  of  the  major  phases 
of  the  more  comprehensive  field  of  business  or  commercial  education. 


\labama:  None. 

\rizona:  Mr.  E.  D.  Ring,  Director  of  Vocational 
Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  200 
State  Building,  Phoenix. 

^RKANSAS:  Mr.  Marion  Adams,  State  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education,  309  West  Capital  Street, 
Little  Rock. 


ifornia;  Dr.  Ira  W.  Kibby,  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Business,  Education,  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Sacramento  14.  Dr.  William  R.  Bladder, 
Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion,  122  Haviland  Hall,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Berkeley. 

Los  Angeles:  Dr.  Jessie  Graham,  Head  Super¬ 
visor  of  Commercial  Education,  876  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building,  1151  South  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles  15. 

oLORADo:  Mr.  R.  Earl  Thompson,  State  Supervisoi 
of  Distributive  Education,  State  Board  for  Vo¬ 
cational  Education,  210  State  Office  Building, 
Denver  2. 

^NNECTICUT:  Mr.  Paul  M.  Boynton,  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Business  Education,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Hartford.  Mr.  James  A.  Dorsey, 
State  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  State 
Department  of  Education,  Hartford. 

Ei  AWARE:  Dr.  Carroll  A.  Nolan,  State  Superv'isor 
of  Distributive  Education  and  City  Supervisor 
of  Business  Education,  Board  of  Education,  11th 
and  Washington  Streets,  Wilmington  9. 

•iSTRiCT  OF  Columbia:  (To  be  appointed).  Head 
of  Department  of  Business  Education,  Divisions 
1-9.  Dr.  Irene  C.  Hypps,  Head  of  Department 
of  Business  Education,  Divisions  10-13,  Cardozo 
ij  High  School,  Rhode  Island  Avenue  and  Ninth 
^  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ilokida:  None. 

I  Jacksonville:  Mrs.  Beulah  D.  Harwell,  City  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Commercial  Education,  Landon 
Junior-Senior  High  School. 

FOIGIA:  Mr.  J.  R.  Wommack,  State  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education,  State  Office  Building, 
Atlanta  3. 

Atlanta:  Mrs.  Lillian  Dukes,  City  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education,  Fulton  County  Board  of 
Education. 

AW  All:  Miss  Nina  Clover,  Supervisor  of  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education,  P.  O.  l^x  1601,  Honolulu. 

AHo:  None. 

UNOis:  Mr.  John  A.  Beaumont,  State  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education,  State  Bt)ard  of  Vocational 
Education,  Springfield. 

Chicago:  Mr.  Bernard  F.  Baker,  Supervisor  of 
Vocational-Business  Education,  Chicago  Public 
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Schools.  Mr.  E.  A.  Fritz,  Acting  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education. 

Indiana:  None. 

East  Chicago:  Mr.  Floyd  B.  Bolton,  Supervisor 
of  Commercial  Education,  Board  of  Education. 
Evansville:  Mr.  Ralph  Seiffers,  Director  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  Central  High  School  Building. 
Gary:  Dr.  Paul  W.  Lang,  City  Supervisor  of 
Commercial-  Education. 

Iowa:  Mr.  Jay  R.  Johnson,  State  Supervisor  of  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education,  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  Capitol  Building,  Des  Moines. 
Davenport:  Miss  Mildred  Blair,  City  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Training,  Board  of  Education. 

Des  Moines:  Mr.  Ernest  A.  2^11iot,  Director  of 
Business  Education,  School  Administration 
Building,  629  Third  Street. 

Kansas:  Mr.  Frank  Vietti,  Acting  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education,  State  Board  for  Vo¬ 
cational  Education,  Topeka. 

Kentucky:  None. 

Louisiana:  Mr.  George  T.  Walker,  State  Supervisor 
of  Business  Education  (On  Leave),  Civilian 
Training  Director,  Port  of  Embarkation,  New 
Orleans.  Mr.  D.  R.  Armstrong,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education,  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Baton  Rouge. 

Maine:  None. 

Maryland:  Dr.  R.  F.  Cromwell,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Baltimore. 

Baltimore:  Mr.  E.  Duncan  Hyde,  Acting  Super¬ 
visor  of  Commercial  Education,  3  East  25th 
Street,  Baltimore  18.  Mr.  C.  Kemp  Hoff, 
City  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  Di¬ 
vision  of  Vocational  Education,  Department  of 
Education,  3  East  25th  Street,  Baltimore  18. 

Massachusetts:  Mr.  Earl  B.  Webb,  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Distributive  Education,  State  De|>art- 
ment  of  Education,  200  Newbury  Street,  Boston. 
Boston:  Mr.  Edward  J.  Rowse,  Director  of  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education,  City  Board  of  Education. 

Michigan:  Mr.  Lawrence  Thomson,  Chief,  Business 
Education  Division,  State  Board  for  Voca'tional 
•  Education,  Bauch  Building,  115  W.  Allegan 
Street,  Lansing.  Mr.  Robert  Winger,  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education,  Bauch  Building,  115 
W.  Allegan  Street,  Lansing. 

Detroit:  Mr.  James  L.  Holtsclaw,  Supervising 
Principal  of  Commercial  Education,  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Detroit  1.  Miss  Sara 
Ruane,  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education, 
Wayne  University. 

Flint:  Miss  Merle  L.  Merritt,  Supervisor  of 
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G)inniercial  Education,  Flint  Public  Schools. 
Minnesota:  Mr.  Floyd  J.  Luben,  State  Supervisor  of 
Business  Education,  State  Department  of  Educa- 
'  tion,  St.  Paul. 

Minneapolis:  Mr.  M.  A.  Lattrell,  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education,  Board  of  Education. 
Mississippi:  Dr.  D.  W.  Aiken,  State  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education,  State  College,  State  Col¬ 
lege. 

Missouri:  Mrs.  Irene  F.  Blood,  State  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education,  State  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  Jefferson  City. 

St.  Louis:  Mr.  Arnold  Zopf,  Supervisor  of  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education,  Board  of  Education,  911 
Locust  Street,  St.  Louis  1. 

Montana:  Mr.  Leo  Smith,  State  Supervisor  of  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education,  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Helena. 

Nebraska:  Mr.  Cecil  E.  Stanley,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education  (On  Military  Leave). 
Lincoln:  Miss  Fern  Hubbard,  Supervisor  of  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education,  Public  Schools. 

Omaha:  Mrs.  Rae  Williams,  City  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Training,  Board  of  Education. 
Nevada:  None. 

New  Hampshire:  Mr.  E.  H.  Little,  Acting  State 
Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  Concord. 

New  Jersey:  Mr.  Lloyd  Jacobs,  State  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Trenton  Trust  Building, 
Trenton  8.  Mr.  Ablett  H.  Flury,  Assistant  in 
Secondary  Education  (in  charge  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation),  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Trenton  Trust  Building,  Trenton  8. 

Elizabeth:  Dr.  Foster  Loso,  Director  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  Board  of  Education,  Elizabeth, 
4. 

Newark:  Mr.  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Commercial  Education,  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

Union  City:  Dr.  Charles  Hainfield,  Director  of 
Commercial  Education,  Union  Hill  High  School. 
New  Mexico:  None. 

New  York:  Mr.  Clinton  A.  Reed,  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Business  Education,  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Albany.  Mr.  John  E.  Whitcraft,  Associate 
Supervisor  of  Business  Education,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  Albany.  Mr.  P.  B.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  State  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion,  State  Department  of  Education,  Albany. 
Albany:  Mr.  Edwin  Piper,  Supervisor  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Commercial  Education,  High  School. 
Binghamton:  Miss  Katherine  E.  Miller,  Director 
of  Commercial  Education,  Central  High  School. 
Buffalo:  Mr.  Bernard  A.  Shilt,  Supervisor  -of 
Secondary  Commercial  Education,  Room  713, 
City  Hall. 

Elmira:  Mr.  Clifford  L.  Harding,  City  Super¬ 
visor  of  Business  Education,  Southside  High 
School. 

New  York  City:  Mr.  Nathaniel  Altholz,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Commercial  Subjects,  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  110  Livingston  Street,  Brooklyn  2. 
Rochester:  Mr.  Charles  E.  Cook,  Director  of 
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Business  Education,  Board  of  Education,  || 
Fitzhugh  Street,  South. 

North  Carolina:  Mr.  W.  B.  Logan,  State  sl 
pervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  Departmtj 
of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh.  | 

Greensboro:  Mrs.  Katherine  McEntire,  Supr 
visor  of  Busings  Education,  Senior  Hi^j 
School,  Westover  Terrace.  ^ 

North  Dakota:  Mr.  T.  S.  Allegrezza,  State  sJ 
pervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  Univery 
Station,  Grand  Forks. 


Ohio:  Miss  Marguerite  M.  Loos,  State  Supl 
visor  of  Distributive  Education,  603  State  (F 
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hce  Building,  Columbus. 

Cincinnati:  Mr.  Robert  E.  Finch,  Supervisor  < 
Commercial  Education,  216  East  9th  Strce 
Cincinnati  2. 

Oklahoma:  Mr.  M.  J.  DeBenning,  State  Supervi 
of  Distributive  Education,  Oklahoma  A  & 
College,  Stillwater. 

Oregon:  Dr.  R.  E.  Anderson,  Director  of  Vocatior: 
Education,  State  Department  of  Educatir 
Salem.  Miss  Frances  Peterson,  State  Superviv; 
of  Distributive  Education,  State  Department  I 
Education,  Salem. 

Pennsylvania:  Mr.  Harold  W.  Thomas,  Acrir] 
Chief  of  Business  Education,  State  Office  Buil| 
ing,  Harrisburg. 

Easton:  Mr.  Clayton  H.  Hinkel,  Director 
Business  Education,  Easton  High  School. 
Johnstown:  Mr.  Charles  Everett  Boyer,  Supej 
visor  of  Business  Education,  Central  Senior  Hipj^ 
School.  I 

Philadelphia:  Mr.  John  G.  Kirk,  Director  | 
Distributive  Education,  Administration  Builj 
ing.  I 

Pittsburgh:  Dr.  Elmer  G.  Miller,  Director 
Commercial  Education,  Board  of  Public  Instru^ 
tion.  Administration  Building,  Bellefield  A4 
nue  at  Forbes  Street,  Pittsburgh  13. 

Reading:  Mr.  Adam  Brucher,  Jr.,  Supervisor  f 
Business  Education,  Board  of  Public  InstrJ 
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tion. 

Scranton:  Miss  Maude  E.  Musgrave,  Qty  S 
pervisor  of  Business  Education,  Board  of  E<ii 
cation,  425  North  Washington  Street.  i 
Wilkes-Barre:  Mr.  Adam  Watts,  Supervisor  | 
Business  Education,  Administration  Buildhff 
North  Washington  and  Union  Streets. 

York:  Mr.  S.  Gordon  Rudy,  Director  of  Btf 
ness  Education,  William  Penn  Senior  Hif| 
School. 

Puerto  Rico:  Miss  Maria  Teresa  Valles,  SupervisJ 
of  Distributive  Education,  Insular  Board  I 
Vocational  Education,  San  Juan. 

Rhode  Island:  None. 

•  South  Carolina:  Mr.  M.  C.  Smith,  State  Superviv 
of  Distributive  Education,  State  Department  t 
Education,  Columbia. 

South  Dakota:  Mr.  Roland  H.  Noll,  State  ^ 
pervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  Univcfsi| 
of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion. 


Tennessee:  Mr.  Arnold  D.  Albright,  State  SupJ 
visor  of  Distributive  Education,  War  Memori| 
Building,  Nashville  3. 
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Knoxville:  Mr.  E.  E.  Garrison,  City  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education,  Memorial  Building, 
University  of  Tennessee. 

Texas:  Mr.  M.  A.  Browning,  Supervisor  of  Business 
Education,  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion,  Austin. 

Utah:  Mr.  Howard  B.  Gundersen,  Director  of 
Distributive  Occupations,  State  Department  of 
Education,  221  State  Capitol,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Salt  Lake  City:  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Becker,  Super- 
'  visor  of  Commercial  Education,  Salt  Lake  City 
Schools,  430  East  First  South  Street. 

Vermont:  Mr.  John  Morrow,  Assistant  State  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  Montpelier. 

Virginia:  Miss  Louise  Bernard,  State  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education,  Board  of  Education, 
State  Office  Building,  Richmond  16.  Mr.  Ar¬ 
thur  L.  Walker,  State  Director  of  Office  Train¬ 
ing. 

Lynchburg:  Mr.  E.  F.  Burmahln,  Director  of 
Business  Education,  E.  C.  Glass  High  School. 
Roanoke:  Mr.  Wright  D.  Parsons,  Supervisor 
of  Commercial  Education,  Jefferson  Senior 
High  School. 

I,  Washington:  Mr.  Fred  Westberg,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education,  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Olympia. 

1  West  Virginia:  Mr.  S.  J.  Higginbotham,  State  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  State  De- 
^  partment  of  Education,  Charleston. 

Wisconsin:  Mr.  Roy  Fairbrother,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education,  State  Board  for  Vo- 
I  cational  and  Adult  Education,  1  West  Wilson 

jj  Street,  Madison. 

Green  Bay:  Miss  Amanda  H.  Schuette,  Super- 
I  visor  of  Commercial  Education,  East  High 

^  School  Building. 

,  Oshkosh:  Mr.  T.  W.  Sievert,  Supervisor  of  Com¬ 

mercial  Education,  Oshkosh  High  School,  6l6 
,  Sixteenth  Street. 

,  Wyoming:  None. 

I  Alpha  lota  Activities . . . 

Five  new  chapters  of  Alpha  Iota  have  been 
jj  organized  since  the  first  of  the  year.  They  in¬ 
clude  Zeta  Omicron,  Everett  Business  College, 
uj  Everett,  Washington;  Harrisburg  Alumnae 
Chapter,  Thompson  College,  Harrisburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Zeta  Pi,  Fairfax  Hall,  Waynesboro, 
•*  Virginia;  Chi  Zeta,  Pitman  Business  College, 

^  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.;  and  Evansville  Alumnae 
Chapter,  Lockyear’s  Business  College,  Evansville, 
Indiana. 

IS 

;i  A  second  alumnae  chapter  was  organized  by 
the  married  members  of  Los  Angeles  Alumnae, 

J  and  is  known  as  the  Los  Angeles  Alumnae 
ni  Homemakers. 

A  second  Victory  Contest  sponsored  by  Alpha 
p<  Iota  ended  in  May,  with  47,758  hours  spent  in 
w  voluntary  work  by  members  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  in  addition  to  regular  work. 
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Private  Schools  Hold 
Second  Workshop 

The  second  Private  Business  Schools  Work¬ 
shop  was  held  at  Woman’s  College,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro,  July  2  to  July 
6,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  Business  Education 
Department  of  the  Woman’s  College. 

Forty  representatives  of  North  Carolina  busi¬ 
ness  schools  and  thirteen  representatives  from 
out-of-state  business  schools  attended  the  Work¬ 
shop. 

Each  morning  at  the  general  session,  a  differ¬ 
ent  topic  of  discussion  was  conducted  by  busi¬ 
ness  education  leaders  of  the  country.  These 
topics  included  "The  Professionalization  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Schools,”  "Placement  and  Employment  Op¬ 
portunities,”  "The  Future  of  Business  Schools,” 
and  "Business  Education  for  Returning  Service¬ 
men.”  The  program  of  work  included  manag¬ 
erial,  secretarial,  and  accounting  sessions.  Prac¬ 
tice  and  study  of  office  machines  were  included. 

The  following  business  education  leaders  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  program  of  the  Workshop: 

J.  Murray  Hill,  President,  Bowling  Green  Business 
University,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 

McKee  Fisk,  Chief,  Business  Training  Subdivision, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Education  Service,  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  C.  Stephens,  Head,  Accounting  Department,  The 
Business  Institute,  Detroit. 

Clem  Boling,  Author,  Manager,  Commercial  School 
Department,  South-Western  Publishing  Company, 
Cincinnati. 

Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  Author,  General  Editor,  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Maude  Adams,  Assistant  Professor,  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro. 

H.  E.  Latham,  Personnel  Director,  Marshall  Field, 
Leaksville-Spray,  North  Carolina. 

Jimmie  Williams,  Assistant  Personnel  Director, 
Burlington  (North  Carolina)  Mills. 

Mrs.  Helen  Cannon,  President,  Burlington  (North 
Carolina)  Business  College. 

M.  O.  Kirkpatrick,  President,  King’s  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

Charles  W.  Phillips,  Director  of  Public  Relations, 
Woman’s  College  of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Greensboro. 

General  direction  of  the  Workshop  was  car¬ 
ried  on  by  Vance  T.  Littlejohn,  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Department,  Woman’s  College  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina;  and  W.  B.  Logan, 
State  Supervisor,  Distributive  Education,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

- ♦ - 

The  great  use  of  life  is  to  spend  it  for 
something  that  will  outlast  it. — William  James 
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to  publish  a  list  of  the  outstanding  educational 
books  published  during  the  year.  The  last  list¬ 
ing,  called  "Sixty  Educational  Books  of  1944," 
was  published  on  pages  109  to  110  in  the  May, 
1945,  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  If  you  are  doing  any  grad¬ 
uate  work  in  education,  you  will  want  to  look 
over  the  whole  list. 

However,  of  special  interest  to  business  educa¬ 
tors  are  the  books  which  have  been  selected  as 
outstanding  in  our  own  field.  Gertrude  Forrester’s 
Methods  of  Vocational  Guidance,  with  specific 
help  for  the  teacher  of  business  subjects,  is  on 
this  special  list.  This  book  was  published  by 
Heath  in  1944,  and  contains  practical  guidance 
materials  which  Dr.  Forrester  developed  as  Head 
of  the  Business  Department  and  Guidance  Di¬ 
rector,  High  School,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin. 


_  the  unusual  business 

Wl~  teacher  and  have  read  all  the  twenty-five 
business  education  magazines  and  yearbooks  pub¬ 
lished  regularly.  In  that  case,  this  column  will 
merely  review  for  you  some  of  the  high  lights 
you  may  have  missed  this  spring.  But  if  you 
are  just  the  average  business  teacher,  you  may 
have  accumulated  many  magazines'  this  spring 
which  you  firmly  resolved  to  read  this  summer, 
but — well.  In  that  event,  this  department  will 
bring  you  up  to  date  on  the  professional  litera¬ 
ture  relating  to  business  education. 

Is  your  school  investigating  the  advisability  of 
setting  up  a  work-experience  program?  Have 
you  been  thinking  of  writing  a  term  paper  or  an 
article  about  part-time  and  co-operative  education 
programs?  Be  sure  to  read  the  article  called 
"School  Work  Programs  for  High-School  Youth” 
in  Education  for  Victory,  April  20,  1945,  pages 
5  to  13.  In  this  article,  work  experience  is  de¬ 
fined  as  "practical .  activity  of  value  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  to  society  which  produces  goods  or 
services  and  which  meets  acceptable  standards 
normal  to  that  work  situation.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  accompanied  with  pay,  and  it  may  be 
conducted  both  in  and  out  of  school.”  If  you 
are  interested  in  programs  which  are  in  line  with 
this  definition,  you  will  find  a  veritable  mine  of 
specific  details  and  plans  in  this  article. 

Carl  A.  Jessen,  Senior  Specialist  in  Secondary 
Education  in  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  author,  describes  the  programs  which 
have  been  set  up  in  Los  Angeles,  California; 
Berks  County,  Pennsylvania;  Oakland,  California; 
Gary,  Indiana;  Richmond,  Indiana;  South  Bend, 
Indiana;  Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  Madison,  Wisconsin; 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Detroit,  Michigan;  Kansas  City, 
Missouri;  and  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  A 
careful  reading  of  this  article  will  help  to  bring 
you  up  to  date  on  this  much  discussed  phase  of 
business  education. 


The  first  joint  Yearbook  published  by  the 
National  Business  Teachers  Association  and  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association,  called 
Community  Co-operation  in  Business  Education, 
was  also  included  in  this  listing.  The  first  Year¬ 
book  deals  with  the  co-operation  between  busi¬ 
ness  and  business  education  in  the  local  com¬ 
munity.  A  copy  of  the  Yearbook  can  be  obtained 
from  the  New  York  University  Bookstore,  239 
Greene  Street,  New  York  3,  for  $2.50. 

The  third  business  education  book  honored  in 
this  national  selection  is  Dr.  Earl  S.  Strong’s 
book.  The  Organization,  Administration,  and 
Supervision  of  Business  Education,  published  by 
Gregg.  Business  educators  interested  in  admin¬ 
istration  and  supervision  certainly  should  have 
this  book  for  reference  purposes. 

We  should  feel  flattered  that  three  of  the 
sixty  books  deal  with  business  education.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  type  of  material  published  in 
our  field  during  1945  will  bring  us  even  greater 
recognition  among  general  educators. 


Each  year,  the  National  Education  Association  Have  you  seen  the  "Selected  References  on  Sec- 
and  the  American  Library  Association  co-operate  ondary  Business  Education  Instruction”  which 
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pptarcd  on  pa^jes  174  to  177  in  the  Maieh,  1945, 
(tool  Retieu  '  The  articles  listed  deal  with  apti- 
idc  tests  for  clerical  workers,  a  bookkeeping  and 
ccounting  experiment,  business  requirements  for 
)e  employment  of  high  school  graduates;  social, 
:onomic,  and  general  business  education  at  the 
jnior  college  level;  activities  of  the  National 
Iffice  Management  Association;  a  list  of  busi- 
ess  education  publications;  the  development  of 
ookkeeping  instructions;  typewriting  equipment; 
fork  experience;  a  check  list  for  business  teach- 
rs;  standards  in  business  education;  yearbooks 
nd  monographs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  compila- 
|on  by  Frederic  J.  Weersing  and  Edwin  A. 
ranson,  which  covers  the  period  from  Decem- 
er,  1943,  to  November,  1944,  there  are  twenty- 
ight  items  listed.  Of  the  twenty-eight,  three 
re  yearbooks;  one  is  a  monograph  sponsored 
y  Delta  Pi  Epsilon;  and  four  are  books. 

The  books  include  Dr.  Gertrude  Forrester’s 
uidance  material  and  Dr.  Thelma  Potter’s  study 
[  the  work  of  general  clerical  employees;  and 
nother  is  Dr.  Clyde  Rowe’s  dissertation  on 
The  Writing  of  Infrequently  Used  Words  in 
borthand.”  The  fourth  is  Dr.  Earl  P.  Strong’s 
Dok  on  administration.  The  twenty  remaining 
ems  are  articles  published  in  four  business  edu- 
ition  periodicals.  The  National  Business  Edu- 


New  Sound  Slidefiliii 
For  Shorthand  Classes 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company  has  made  a 
10-minute  sound  slidefilm  on  taking  dictation  and 
transcribing  which  sells  for  $12  list.  It  can  be 
shown  on  a  sound  or  silent  35  mm.  projector. 

Every  commercial  department  should  order  this 
film  and  strengthen  its  advanced  shorthand 
course  through  the  use  of  this  visual  aid.  Com¬ 
plete  instructions  are  given  in  the  teacher’s  guide 
supplied  with  the  film. 

Orders  should  be  placed  w  ith  the  nearest  office 
of  the  company. 


Utica  Free  Academy  Publishes 

•  Graduate  Follow-up  Study 

Utica  (New  York)  Free  Academy  com¬ 
mercial  graduates  w'ere  the  subject  of  a  follow¬ 
up  study  w'hich  shows  trends  of  salaries,  the 
occupations,  and  the  distribution  of  the  graduates 
in  the  area,  a  defense  section.  Publication  was 
announced  by  Clifford  A.  Stanton,  principal 
of  the  Academy.  This  is  the  fourth  year  the 
report  has  been  published,  and  data  were  gath¬ 
ered  and  compiled  by  Ora  Searle. 


It  contains  reports  on  investigations  made  in 
irious  fields  of  business  education.  Dr.  A.  J. 
iwrence  gives  a  summary  of  his  study,  "A 
ocabulary  of  Business  and  Economic  Terms  of 
)pular  Usage.”  Dr.  Agnes  E.  Osborne  brings 
w  up  to  date  on  prognostic  tests  in  short- 
*a<l.  Dr.  S.  J.  Trytten  reports  on  the  survey 
I  made  of  235  commercial  teachers  at  Michi- 
B.  Dr.  Earl  S.  Dickerson  tells  how  he  con- 
ucted  a  standardized  test  in  business  Iaw\ 
>bert  Finch,  the  Supervisor  of  Business  Edu- 
Son  in  Cincinnati,  summarizes  an  evaluation 
»  consumer  education  course. 


The  greatest  pleasure  in  life  is  to  do  a  good 
deed  in  secret  and  have  it  discovered  by  acci¬ 
dent. — Charles  Lamb 
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A.  J.  Lawrence  Publishes 
Word-Freqaeney  Study 

A  Vocabulary  of  Business  and  Economic 
Terms  of  Popular  Usage,  by  Armon  J.  Lawrence, 
University  of  Kentucky,  is  a  very  interesting 
word- frequency  count  of  the  business  and  eco¬ 
nomic  words  and  phrases  found  in  selected 
issues  of  Time  and  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
over  a  twelve-year  period. 

The  vocabulary  contains  the  1,483  different 
distinctly  business  and  economic  words.  It  also 
contains  an  even  more  interesting  list  of  the 
3,150  different  distinctly  business  and  economic 
phrases. 

Nearly  all  the  words  seem  to  be  words  that 
should  be  part  of  anyone’s  vocabulary.  The 
phrases  or  word  groups,  however,  seem  to  in¬ 
volve  many  more  concepts  with  which  the 
pupil,  and  perhaps  sometimes  even  the  teacher, 
will  be  less  familiar. 

As  the  author  mentions,  we  all  know  what  a 
bucket  is,  and  we  all  know  what  a  shop  is,  but 
a  good  many  pupils  will  not  know  what  a 
bucketshop  is. 

These  lists  of  business  and  economic  words 
and  phrases  are  especially  interesting  because 
they  are  words  and  phrases  that  have  occurred 
in  two  magazines  intended  for  the  general  reader 
rather  than  for  the  technician.  For  your  copy, 
write  to  the  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 
This  bulletin  was  published  in  1945,  has  134 
pages,  and  costs  50  cents. — L.A.L. 

Navy  Reports  Ou 
Traiuiug  Film  Program 

In  a  5 5,000- word  report  on  its  wartime  train¬ 
ing  film  program,  the  United  States  Navy,  in 
the  June  issue  of  Business  Screen  magazine,  re¬ 
veals  for  the  benefit  of  the  field  of  education  a 
wealth  of  experience  gained  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  use  of  thousands  of  audio-visual  aids. 

Finds  relative  to  new  techniques  and  values 
in  training  films  are  detailed  in  twenty-nine 
illustrated  feature  articles,  prepared  by  Navy 
officers.  According  to  the  foreword  by  Rear 
Admiral  D.  C.  Ramsey,  the  Navy’s  film  pro¬ 
gram  has  “contributed  in  a  very  large  measure 
to  building  the  most  powerful  fighting  force 
afloat” 

The  edition  of  Business  Screen  in  which  the 
report  appears  was  limited  in  quantity  by  war¬ 
time  conditions.  It  consists  of  124  pages,  size 
lOVi  by  13.  The  supply  of  copies  was  virtually 
exhausted  before  publication,  and  remaining 
copies  at  $1  each  are  rapidly  being  spoken  for 
by  schools  whose  training  methods  depend  on 
various  visual  aid  uses.  Address  Business  Screen 
magazine,  157  East  Erie  Street  Chicago  11. 


Teuth  Year  of  C.A.B.E.AJ 
Marked  with  Booklet  | 

Chicago  Area  Business  Educators  Asso 
TION  has  issued  a  booklet  commemorating 
first  ten  years  of  its  existence.  The  booklet 
written  by  David  Johnson,  of  New  1 
Township  High  School,  Kenilworth,  Chic 
Illinois,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  associat 

In  telling  of  the  organization  of  this  asso 
tion,  Mr.  Johnson  relates  that  on  June  28,  IJ 
at  the  second  annual  conference  on  business  ( 
cation  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
H.  G.  Shields  suggested  that  directors  of  b 
ness  education  in  the  Chicago  area  might  pj 
greatly  by  getting  together  once  each  month 
discuss  current  problems  in  their  field. 

The  suggestion  was  acted  upon  at  once;  i 
Ray  G.  Price,  then  of  the  Horace  Mann  Sch 
Gary,  Indiana,  was  elected  unanimously  as 
first  chairman.  He  served  during  the  fall  s 
ester  of  1934  and  was  followed  by  Walt« 
Kumpf,  of  the  Hammond,  Indiana,  High  Seb 
Since  then  the  following  business  educators  h 
served  as  presidents  of  the  association; 

1935- 1936,  David  E.  Johnson. 

1936- 1937,  David  E.  Johnson. 

1937- 1938,  Francis  V.  Unzicker. 

1938- 1939,  V.  E.  ''•■eidenbaugh. 

1939- 1940,  Roben  L  Barnes. 

1940- 1941,  Miss  Fidelia  Van  Antwerp. 

1941- 1942,  E.  W.  Brooks. 

1942- 1943,  Miss  Bertha  Schumann. 

1943- 1944,  John  Rau.  | 

1944- 1945,  Dr.  Viola  Du  Frain.  I 
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At  the  May  meeting  of  the  association, 
following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  Elsie  Freitag,  Kankakee  (Illinois)  B 
School;  Vice-President,  Dr.  Albert  C.  Fries,  Nd 
western  University;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Paul 
Pair,  Director,  Gregg  G)llege,  Chicago. 

The  initial  meeting  of  the  association  uo 
the  new  administration  will  be  held  on  Septi 
ber  22.  | 

- ♦ -  I 
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Airlines  Create  Information  Bure 

A  NEW  INFORMATION  BUREAU  is  annoua 
by  Air  Transport  Association  of  America,  a 
posed  of  twenty-one  air  lines.  Designed  to  at 
ulate  interest  in  air  transportation,  and  to  sup 
correct  data  on  the  industry  to  the  public, 
Bureau  will  send  material  on  passenger  sen 
air  mail,  air  express,  or  any  phase  of  the  opt 
tions  of  the  associated  lines  as  a  whole.  W 
to  Perley  Boone,  Director  of  Press,  Air  To 
port  Association  of  America,  1515  Massachui 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
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Bowling  Green  (Kentucky)  Business 
University  announces  the  retirement  of  Dr.  J. 
L.  Harman  as  president,  and  the  election  of  J. 
Murray  Hill,  president,  and  W.  L.  Matthews, 

I  vice-president. 

1  Dr.  j.  L.  Harman  entered  the  Southern  Nor¬ 
mal  School  in  1893,  when  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  for  six  years  was  a  student  of  that 
institution  and  of  the  Bowling  Green  Business 
University.  Almost  immediately,  thereafter,  he 
became  an  instructor  in  both  institutions,  re- 

t  maining  as  such  until  the  Normal  was  merged 
into  what  is  now  the  Western  Kentucky  State 
Teachers  College.  He  then  became  an  equal 
owner  and  one  of  the  administrators  of  the 
Business  University.  For  more  than  fifty-two 
years  he  has  served  the  University  in  various 
capacities,  and  has  been  its  president  for  tv/enty- 
four  years. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Educa- 
tional  Survey  Commission,  which  made  a  study 
of  that  State’s  educational  system.  For  more 
than  ten  years,  Mr.  Harman  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools;  was 
president  of  the  Commercial  Section  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association;  a  bank  director; 
four  times  a  delegate  to  the  Methodist  General 
Conference;  and  was  recently  Chairman  of  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Higher  Education  of  the  Kentucky 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
In  1932,  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College  conferred 
upon  him  a  doctor’s  degree.  Dr.  Harman  is  an 
honorary  member  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  a  director 
of  several  business  enterprises,  and  a  Rotarian. 

J.  Murray  Hill,  the  new  president,  came  to 
the  Bowling  Green  Business  University  twenty- 
eight  years  ago,  as  a  student.  At  the  completion 
of  his  course  of  study,  he  became  the  bookkeeper 
and  accountant  of  the  institution  and  later  a 
leacher  in  accounting,  business  law,  and  sales¬ 
manship.  In  1921,  Mr.  Hill  became  vice-president. 

Mr.  Hill  has  been  officially  connected  with 
many  professional  educational  organizations;  has 
been  a  speaker  before  many  types  of  audiences 
here  and  overseas;  is  a  leader  in  church,  educa¬ 
tional,  financial,  war,  and  other  community  and 
public  activities;  was  a  director  of  Rotary  Inter¬ 
national  in  1932  and  1933;  was  sent  twice  to 
Europe  and  the  Orient  by  Rotary.  He  is  offi¬ 
cially  connected  with  two  Bowling  Green  banks 
and  owns  a  500-acre  farm  near  Bowling  Green. 

Mr.  Hill  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Board  of  National  Business  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  is  co-author  of  a  widely  used  college 
.sales  text.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Delta  Pi 
Epsilon  and  for  the  past  two  years  a  member 
of  the  Summer  School  Workshop  staff.  Woman’s 
College,  University  of  North  Carolina. 


W.  L.  Matthews,  new  vice-president  of 
Bowling  Green  Business  University,  joined  the 
institution  in  1938. 

Mr.  Matthews  attended  public  schools  in 
Marion,  Kentucky,  and  graduated  from  Western 
Kentucky  State  Teachers  College,  Bowling  Green 
Business  University,  and  Peabody  College.  He 
did  advanced  graduate  work  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity;  taught  and  was  a  superintendent  in 
public  schools,  and  was  a  director  of  the  training 
school  at  Western  Kentucky  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege.  Mr.  Matthews  is  a  past  governor  of 
Rotary,  Kentucky  District;  director.  Citizens  Na¬ 
tional  Bank;  and  member  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 
• 

Thomas  W.  Wauchope,  former  principal  of 
the  Oklahoma  School  of  Business,  Accountancy, 
Law,  and  Finance,  Tulsa,  has  received  an  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Senior  Training  Officer,  Supervisor 
of  Commercial  Education,  U.  S.  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration,  for  the  state  of  Oklahoma.  His 
headquarters  will  be  in  Muskogee.  In  addition 
to  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Wauchope  will  supervise 
twenty-six  counties  in  northwestern  Texas. 

• 

Lyle  Maxwell  has  been  appointed  to  the 
faculty  of  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing. 
He  will  teach  office  management  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  courses  in  the  Department  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Mr.  Maxwell  is  a  graduate  of 
Illinois  State  Normal  University  and  received 
his  master’s  degree  from  Indiana  University. 

• 

Joseph  Morrow  has  been  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  business  education  at  Syracuse 
University.  Professor  Morrow  is  a  graduate  of 
,the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  has  most  of 
his  course  requirements  for  his  doctorate  com¬ 
pleted  at  Indiana  University.  He  was  on  the 
naval  training  staff  at  that  university  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  has  been  a  member  of  its  dis¬ 
tributive  Education  faculty. 

• - ♦ - 

Gregg  Representatives  Teach 
In  Summer  Schools 

Perry  Singer,  Gregg  representative  for  Min¬ 
nesota,  the  Dakotas,  and  Montana;  and  Harry 
M.  Bauernfeind,  northern  Illinois  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  representative,  taught  methods  courses  in 
bookkeeping  and  office  practice  in  the  Gregg  Col¬ 
lege  Summer  Session. 

Robert  I.  LaDow,  assistant  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  office,  taught  methods  courses  in 
shorthand  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Harold  L.  Green,  representative  for  western 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  taught  similar 
courses  at  Pittsburgh  University. 
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Our  Contributors 

•  Master  Sergeant  Fred  C.  Archer,  now  on  duty 
in  the  Pacific,  was  an  instructor  at  Washington 
School  for  Secretaries,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  A 
member  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa  and  Delta  Pi  Epsi¬ 
lon,  he  is  candidate  for  a  doctorate  at  New 
York  University,  and  author  of  "A  Study  of 
the  Social  Security  Program.” 

•  Harves  C  Rahe,  commerce  department  fac¬ 
ulty  member  at  Southern  Illinois  Normal  Uni¬ 
versity,  Carbondale,  received  his  master’s  degree 
from  Columbia  University.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  United  States  Naval  Train¬ 
ing  School,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

•  Dr.  Evangeline  Markwick,  who  writes  of  the 
specialized  secretarial  training  courses  at  Colby 
Junior  College,  New  London,  New  Hampshire, 
assumed  her  duties  in  the  business  department 
of  Green  Mountain  Junior  College,  Poultney, 
Vermont,  on  September  1.  Dr.  Markwick  (Ph.D., 
New  York  University)  has  had  eight  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  business  offices.  She  is  an  authority 
on  the  training  of  midical  secretaries. 

•  Mrs.  Evelyn  Stevens,  teacher  of  secretarial 
subjects  at  Arts  High  School,  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  received  her  master’s  degree  at  Columbia. 
In  addition  to  contributing  articles,  such  as  her 
humorous  "The  First  Hurdle,”  to  business  edu¬ 
cation  publications,  Mrs.  Stevens  is  faculty  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  cheer-leading  squad  and  co-sponsor  of 
the  school  newspaper,  though  not  from  choice, 
she  says. 

•  C.  David  Rohrer,  Chief  Yeoman,  U.S.N.R., 
is  secretary  to  Admiral  Raymond  Spruance, 
Commander  of  the  Fifth  Fleet,  operating  in  the 
Pacific,  about  whom  "After  the  Mariannas”  was 
written.  Mr.  Rohrer  was  presented  with  the  offi¬ 
cial  Gregg  Diamond  Medal  by  Dr.  John  Robert 
Gregg  in  April,  1941,  for  his  ability  to -write  200 
words  a  minute  from  solid- matter  dictation.  He 
studied  pre-law  at  the  University  of  Wichita 
(Kansas)  before  enrolling  in  Gregg  College, 
Chicago. 

•  Dr.  M.  Herbert  Freeman,  who  has  taken  over 
the  professional  reading  department  of  the 
B.E.W.,  is  head  of  the  Business  Teacher-Train¬ 
ing  Department,  State  Teachers  College,  Pater¬ 
son,  New  Jersey.  His  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree  was  granted  by  New  York  University. 
Dr.  Freeman  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  this 
and  other  magazines,  and  is  a  member  of  Delta 
Pi  Epsilon. 

•  Lieutenant  Catharine  Stevens,  U.S.N.R.,  was 
formerly  Chairman  of  the  Typewriting  Course  at 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  and  has  summar¬ 
ized  her  experiences  interestingly  in  this  issue.  Be¬ 


fore  receiving  her  commission  in  the  WAVES] 
Northampton  in  September,  1942,  Lieut.  Sievej 
taught  business  subjects  at  the  Bryant  and  Strat 
ton  Commercial  College  in  Boston. 

•  Milton  Briggs,  author  of  the  more  than  on 
hundred  bookkeeping  contest  problems  appeal¬ 
ing  in  this  magazine,  is  bookkeeping  instructor  j 
the  New  Bedford  (Massachusetts)  High  Schod 
and  has  several  summers  of  business  experienct 
A  graduate  of  the  College  of  Business  Adininis 
tration,  Boston  University,  he  offers  extensic 
courses  in  Income  Tax  Accounting  for  the  Stat 
Department  of  Education. 

•  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Johnston,  director  of  secretaria 
training  and  instructor  at  Cornell  Universh 
and  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Phillips,  editor  of  home  ea 
nomics  publications  at  Cornell,  have  collaborate 
on  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  radi 
education. 

•  Archibald  A.  Bowie,  who  has  supplied  B.E.\i 
readers  with  tips  on  efficient  office  equipme 
and  devices  since  this  magazine  was  begun.  It 
served  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  for  mat 
years  and  in  many  capacities. 

Following  his  demobilization  in  France  afn 
the  close  of  World  War  I,  Mr.  Bowie  becan 
the  first  manager  of  the  Company  office  in  Lot 
don,  where  his  father  had  started  the  first  Grej 
School  thirty  years  before. 

Returning  to  America,  Mr.  Bowie  l^ecan 
manager  of  the  Company’s  Foreign  Departme 
and  was  particularly  instrumental  in  establisl 
ing  relations  with  Central  and  South  Americ 
He  has  also  been  advertising  and  publicity  raai 
agers,  as  well  as  an  editor  of  Gregg  magazine 
and  is  the  author  of  commercial  textbooks,  te« 
and  articles. 

- <►— - 

New  Educational  DircH'tor 
For  N.A.C.M. 

Announcement  was  made  recently  b 
Henry  H.  Heimann,  of  New  York  City,  exea 
tive  manager  of  the  National  Association  c 
Credit  Men,  of  the  appointment  of  Carl  D 
Smith,  former  president  of  the  Babson  Institut 
of  Business  Administration,  Babson  Park,  Ma 
sachusetts,  as  Director  of  Education  on  the  stal 
of  the  N.A.C.M. 

The  N.A.C.M.  is  a  non-profit-making  orga 
ization  of  22,000  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  ao 
bankers  affiliated  for  the  promotion  of  whdt 
some  business  by  maintaining  a  solid  credit  strut 
ture.  Its  offices  are  at  One  Park  Avenue,  Nei 
York  16. 

- - 

All  generalizations  are  dangerous,  ev« 
this  one. — Dumas  the  Younger 
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The  first  is  Wilmer’s  getup. 

The  second  is  that  he  doesn’t  care  if  he 
does  look  like  a  castoff  scarecrow. 

Because  Wilmer’s  a  lot  smarter  than  he 
looks.  While  he’s  making  more  than  he’s 
ever  made  before,  the  dough  he’d  spend 
for  a  fancy  wardrobe  goes  right  smack 
into  War  Bonds  .  .  .  and  for  this  Uncle 
Sam  is  mighty  proud  of  him. 

Naturally,  you  don’t  have  to  look  like 
Wilmer  ...  or  tramp  around  in  rags  ...  to 
make  your  country  proud  of  you,  and  your 
own  future  a  whole  lot  more  secure. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  keep  getting  those  War 
Bonds — and  then  forgetting  them  till  they 
come  due.  Not  bad — that  four  dollars  for 
every  three,  and  the  safest  investment  in 
the  world! 

Why  not  get  an  extra  War  Bond  today? 


^ALLTHB  BOHOS  YOU  CAN... 
KSeP  AIM  THE  60N0S  YOU  BUY 


The  Business  Education  Worid 


This  is  an  o/j^ial  U.  S.  Treasury  advertisement — prepared  under 
auspices  of  Treasury  Department  and  War  Adv^ising  Council 
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Yes 

I  Know/ 


SAY  THEY  KNOW! 


You’ve  given  your  students  a  quick  head  start 
in  the  business  world  when  they  understand 
Ditto’s  world-wide  famous,  One-Writing  Busi¬ 
ness  Systems.  You  also  save  yourself  and  your 
school  valuable  time  and  money  with  Ditto 
working  for  you. 

You  make  multiple  copies  of  anything  written, 
typed,  printed  or  drawn,  quickly,  easily,  accu¬ 
rately,  economically,  with  Ditto  —  lessons,  as¬ 
signments,  examinations,  charts,  texts,  as 
many  copies  as  you  wish,  with  amazing  sim¬ 
plicity  and  speed. 

Ditto  Business  Systems  are  so  widely  used  by 
thousands  of  business  firms  that  it’s  most  advan¬ 
tageous  for  your  students  to  know  Ditto.  Thus 
you  are  doubly  benefited  with  Ditto  in  your 
school.  Your  students  get  Ditto  training  and 
your  school  the  wormwhile  advantage  of 
Ditto’s  efficient,  economical  duplicating  service. 
Write  for  details  today. 

DITTO,  INC,  2282  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago  12,  III. 

fWf  Mormative  UtBrotwn 

Writetoday  for  valuable, 
instructive  folders  on 
Ditto  Business  Systems — 
ask  for  “Payroll,  Order- 
billing.  Purchasing  and 
Production.’’  Sent  free  to 
accredited  schools. 


AVAILABLE  NOW 

Today,  as  always,  genuine  Ditto  Sup¬ 
plies  are  available  for  keeping  previously 
sold  gelatin  and  liquid  t^e  machines 
operating  at  Ditto’s  top  efficiency! 


DITTO 


When  writing  for  your  folder  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Praoto  Material 


Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this 
department  some  7,500  words  oi  se¬ 
lected  moteriol  counted  in  units  of  ^0 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  found  in  shorthond  in  the 
same  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 


We  Had  Done  It  Before — 

Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry 
Invaded  Okinawa  in  1853 

f  U.  S.  Navy  Department  Release 

^  #oe*  • 

^THIS  IS  not  the  first  time  the  Navy  has  invaded 
i)kinawa.  Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry,  U.  S.  N.,*® 
did  it  in  1853,  under  somewhat  different  circum- 
Huces. 

But  that  invasion,  unlike^  this  one,  was  more  or 
less  incidental — a  small  act,  as  it  were,  in  the  greater 
drama  of  the  Commodore’s*®  opening  of  the  Jap- 
inese  mainland  to  American  trade. 

The  Commodore  himself  proposed  the  invasion 
in"  a  letter  to  the  Secreta^  of  the  Navy  on  Decem¬ 
ber  14,  1852.  Concerned*”  over  the  possibility  that 
the  Japanese  might  refuse  the  American  demands 
that  Japan  open*”  her  ports  to  intercourse  with  the 
world,  and  that  he  might  have  to  resort  to  force, 
he  wanted  convenient  ports  as  bases**®  for  his  squad¬ 
ron,  not  too  far  from  Japan.  Okinawa — or  the 
Great  Lew  Chew,  as  it  was  then  called — solved 
the  problem.**® 

But  the  Commodore  had  a  secondary  reason  for 
the  proposal.  Okinawa  was  claimed  by  Japan**® 
(though  China  disputed  the  sovereignty),  and  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  most  powerful*®® 
of  the  Japanese  |>rinces.  The  Commodore  reasoned 
that  if  he  first  occupied  Okinawa,  then  made  his 
demands**®  on  Japan,  he  might  make  a  better  bargain. 

'There  were  other  reasons,  too,  which  he  touched 
on  briefly  in  his  letter:**®  Merchant  ships  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  induding  American  whaling  ships,  sometimes 
sorely  needed  the  refuge  of**®  Okinawa’s  port^;  Amer¬ 
icans  who  had  been  shipwrecked  in  the  area  had 
not  been  treated  kindly;  and,  of**®  growing  impor¬ 
tance  to  America  at  that  time,  European  maritime 
nations  were  rapidly  picking*®®  up  all  available 
islands  and  ports  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

’The  necessity  of  acquiring  ports  to  protect**®  his 
mission  to  Japan,  however,  was  the  ^mmodore’s 
main  consideration.  And  in  his  letter  he**®  empha¬ 
sized  that  he  believed  he  would  be  able  to  occupy 
Okinawa  without  a  fight. 

"In  my  former  commands**®  upon  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  it  fell  to 
my  lot  to  subjugate  many**®  towns  and  communi¬ 
ties,"  his  letter  said,  "I  found  no  difficulty  in  con- 
dliating  the  good  will  and*®®  confidence  of  the  con¬ 
quered  people  by  administering  the  unrestricted  power 
I  held  rather  to  their**®  comfort  and  protection  than 
to  their  annoyance.  ...  I  believe  that  the  people 
of  the  island  spoken  of  (Okinawa),***  if  treated 
with  strict  justice  and  gentle  kindness,  will  ren¬ 


der  confidence  for  confidence,  and  after  a**®  while 
the  Japanese  will  learn  to  consider  us  their 
friends.  .  .  .’’ 

In  furtherance  of  this  policy  the  Commodore  pro¬ 
posed**®  that  his  squadron  carry  to  the  people  of 
Okinawa  such  gifts  as  mi^t  be  appropriate;  infor¬ 
mation*®®  about  the  United  States;  garden  seed  and 
agricultural  implements  (these  latter  designed  to  en¬ 
courage**®  production  of  foods  that,  if  things  went 
well,  American  ships  might  buy  in  future  years  as 
they  called  at  the**®  Okinawa  ports).  He  specified 
that  his  squadron  would  seek  to  take  nothing  from 
the  people  of  Okinawa  and**®  that  it  would  pay  for 
what  supplies  it  needed. 

In  due  time  the  G>mmodore  received  from  Wash¬ 
ington  full  approval**®  of  his  project,  and  in  May  of 
1853,  prepared  for  whatever  trouble  the  Japanese 
might*®®  offer,  but  intent  on  being  friendly  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  squadron  sailed  from  China  for  "Lew 
Chew.’’  It  was  composed**®  of  the  steam  frigate 
SUSQUEHANNA,  the  Commodore’s  flagship;  the 
steam  frigate  MISSISSIPPI;  the  store  ship  SUP¬ 
PLY;**®  and  the  CAPRICE.  The  sloops-of-war 
PLYMOUTH  and  SARATOGA  were  to  follow  and 
join  the  rendezvous  at  Okinawa.**® 

The  goal  of  the  squadron  was  Napha  (Naha*), 
the  principal  port  of  the  island,  and  on  May  26"* 
the  ships  dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor.  There  was 
no  opposition,  and  little  excitement  so  far  as  the 
ships  could*®®  see.  But  the  squadron  had  been  in 
the  harbor  less  than  two  hours  when,  despite  a 
rain,  a  small  boat  approached  with  two**®  officials. 
On  reaching  the  deck,  these  officials,  obviously  of 
Japanese  extraction,  made  profound  salutations’" 
and  presented  a  folded  red  card  of  Japanese  paper, 
about  a  yard  long.  "The  principal  personage’*®  wore 
a  salmon-colored  robe  of  grass  cloth;  the  other  was 
in  blue.  'They  wore  oblong  caps  of  bright  yellow, 
blue  sashes,’*®  and  white  sandals.  Though  no  inter¬ 
preter  was  abroad,  it  was  determined  that  the  two 
officials  were  merely  making*®®  a  complimentary  visit 
— with  the  added  duties  of  finding  out  who  these 
strangers  were  and  what  they  wanted.**®  The  Com¬ 
modore  declined  to  see  them,  or  to  see  anyone  else 
except  one  of  the  principal  dignitaries*"  of  the  island. 
So,  shortly,  they  returned  to  shore. 

About  seven  o’clock  the  next  morning  four  other 
boats  approached*"  the  squadron.  They  were  bring¬ 
ing  gifts,  along  with  the  two  officials  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  day.  'The  gifts  consisted*"  of  a  white  goat, 
several  pigs,  and  other  items  of  food.  But  the  Com¬ 
modore  refused  the  gifts,  and  refused  to*"  allow  on 
board  those  who  brought  them.  This  caused  con¬ 
siderable  excitement  in  the  harbor,  as  described  in 
the  book,**®  "Narrative  of  the  Expedition  of  an  Amer- 
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lean  Squadron  to  the  China  Seas  and  Japan,”  by 
Francis*^"  L.  Hawks,  published  in  1856  by  D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  and  Company. 

"After  waiting  a  short  time,***  they  (the  Okinawa 
officials)  returned  to  the  town,  with  an  evident  ex¬ 
pression  of  anxiety  and*^  uneasiness  on  their  coun¬ 
tenances.  At  this  time  it  was  observed  that  several 
junks  put  out  from  the  inner"*"  harbtir  and  sailed 
to  the  northward,  as*it  was  conjectured,  for  Japan. 
.  .  .  Undoubtedly  the  presence  of  the  squadron"*" 
had  created  great  alarm  among  the  junks;  for  no 
force  half  as  large  had  ever  been  at  Napha  before, 
an<f®“  probably  some  of  the  junks  had  been  dispatched 
to  Japan  with  the  news.” 

Finally,  on  the  29th,  the  Commodore"""  sent  two 
of  his  officers  ashore  to  see  the  official  they  thought 
was  the  Governor  of  Napha,  but  w'ho  turned"*"  out 
to  be  the  Mayor.  He  greeted  them  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  then  expressed  mortification  that  his 
gifts””  had  been  refused.  It  was  explained  to  him 
that  such  gifts  were  not  accepted  by  American  ships, 
and  that  no  offense'”®  was  intended.  The  officers 
said  the  squadron  meant  no  harm  to  the  people  of 
Lew  Chew. 

The  next  day  the'”®  dignitaries  came — the  Regent 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Lew  Chew  with  his  officers. 
The  ships  received  them  royally  and”*®  did  every¬ 
thing  appropriate  to  show  them  respect  and  produce 
an  impressive  effect  upon  them.  After””  a  salute 
of  three  guns  (which  sorely  frightened  some  of  the 
Regent's  party),  the  group  was  shown  over  the  flag¬ 
ship.  And,'”"  eventually,  the  Okinawa  officials  got 
their  first  view  of  the  Commodore.  He  received  the 
Regent'**®  in  his  cabin. 

During  the  conference,  the  Commodore  reassured 
the  Regent  of  America’s  friendly'**®  intentions,  re¬ 
ceived  similar  assurances  of  amity  from  the  Regent, 
and  finally  accorded  him  all'**®  the  honor  due  his 
rank  as  he  retired  over  the  side. 

This  had  cleared  the  road  for  the  invasion — in 
peace — of*”  Okinawa.  And  in  the  end  the  Com¬ 
modore  obtained  what  he  wanted.  But  every  effort 
of  the  Americans'*"  to  explore  the  island,  to  obtain 
houses  on  shore,  or  to  deal  in  any  way  with  the 
natives  met  with  the'**®  evasiveness  and  trickiness 
that  already  had  been  associated  with  the  Japanese 
character.  Friendly'**®  to  the  point  of  servility,  the 
Okinawans  spied  on  every  movement  of  the  Amer¬ 
icans,  though'*”  without  once  trying  to  molest  them, 
and  did  everything  in  their  power  to  encourage  them 
to  leave.  This  the'®”  Commodore  refused  to  do. 
And  as  the  weeks  passed  the  suspicions  and  fears  of 
the  people  eased. 

In  the  end  the'*”  Commodore  went  on  to  open 
the  ports  of  Japan,  came  back  to  sign  a  treaty  with 
the  Okinawans,  and  then  returned'**®  triumphantly 
to  America.  (1427) 

•  •  • 

'THE  BEST  THINGS  in  life  are  not  rationed. 
Friendship,  loyalty,  love  do  not  require  coupons. 
(15) — George  T.  Hewitt. 

The  Perfect  Secretary 

EARNEST  ELMO  CALKINS 
in  "Advertising  &  Selling" 

WHEN  my  autobiography,  "Louder  Please,”  was 
published  twenty  years  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
Heyworth*®  Campbell.  His  secretary,  he  wrote, 
was  so  impressed  that  I  had  dedicated  my  book 
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to  (among  others)  the*®  secretary  who  had  assisted Ly 
in  its  preparation  and  shared  in  many  of  the  under- 
takings  therein”  that  he,  Heyworth,  wished  to  givelij 
a  copy  to  his  secretary  as  a  Christmas  present,  and*^ 
would  I  autograph”  it  for  her — which  I  did.  It 
may  have  seemed  an  unusual  tribute,  but  Freda 
Demmler  was  an  unusual'”  secretary.  It  was  not  only 
appropriate  but  just,  that  I  should  recognize  her  faith- ^ 
ful  service  in  some'*®  way,  for  on  account  of  my*® 
deafness,  which  she  so  skillfully  and  tactfully  miti¬ 
gated,  she  was  called  upon'*®  to  perform  duties  that 
do  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  secretary.  In  this 
book  I  gave  a  brief  account'”  of  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  she  has  helped  me  during  the  years  we 
worked  together. 

The  story  begins  back  in'”  the  1890’s,  when  1 
was  beginning  my  advertising  career  in  the  office 
of  Charles  Austin*”  Bates.  Let  me  quote: 

"When  I  had  attained  the  dignity  of  a  personal 
stenographer,  one  was  assigned  to  me*”  from  the 
reserve  stock — a  slender,  attractive  redheaded  girl 
barely  sixteen  years  old  and  scarcely  six  months 
out  oP*®  business  college.  Her  one  previous  job 
had  been  with  an  advertising  man  w'ho  was  also 
deaf,  poor  old  Wolstan*”  Dixey,  who  never  found 
his  Ralph  Holden. 

"She  was  given  to  me  on  the  theory  that  if  she 
was  not  very*®  good,  why  neither  was  I,  who  had 
scarcely  ever  dictated  a  letter;  but  we  became  better 
by  teaching  each*”  other,  until,  when  she  decided 
to  cast  her  lot  with  the  infant  business  (Calkins 
&  Holden),  she  was  easily**®  the  best  in  the  shop, 
not  only  as  a  rapid  and  accurate  stenographer  arid 
typist,  but  for  the  far®”  higher  quality  of  using 
her  mind.  Her  memory,  and  a  more  unusual  quality 
of  not  depending*”  on  it  but  verifying  all  doubt¬ 
ful  points  instead,  have  saved  me  from  many  humil¬ 
iating  mistakes,  and*”  in  advertising  copy  mistakes 
come  home  to  rcMist.  There  are  alwavs  critics  lying 
in  wait  to  write  to  your  clients*”  about  any  slip 
Again  and  again  have  I  dictated  quotations  or  figures 
or  names  from  memory,**®  only  to  find  them  changed 
in  the  typescript,  and  when  I  asked,  'How  did  you 
know?’  the  answer  was  always,  'Looked  it  up.' 
Who*”  was  it  said  that  all  knowledge  was  merely 
knowing  where  to  look  for  things^ 

"But  the  reason  why  Freda  Demmler’s  name  be 
longs*”  in  this  record  is  because  it  is  the  history 
of  a  deaf  man,  and  as  time  passed  and  I  became 
deafer*”  I  was  compelled  to  depend  on  her  ears.J^ 

There  is  no  telephone  on  my  desk  and  all  my 
activities,  pass  through*”  her  hands  or  ears.  She 
is  called  upon  to  exercise  tact  and  presence  of  mind, 
both  of  which  she  has.  So  I  have  placed**®  bet 

(in  dedicating  this  book)  beside  my  mother,  myjfot 
Latin  teacher,  my  partner,  and  my  wife,  w'ho  havf 
each  in**®  their  different  ways  helped  me  to  work 
out  a  deaf  man’s  destiny." 

The  quality  that  made  Freda  Demmler  a  per 
feet*”  secretary  was  selflessness,  an  unselfish  devo¬ 
tion  to  my  needs  and  interests.  After  forty-five'“ 
years  of  association,  I  was  surprised  to  realize  how 
little  I  knew  of  her  own  life.  When  I  cleaned' 
out*”  her  desk  that  has  been  facing  mine  for  thf^ 

past  twenty  years,  I  found  almost  no  personsl^i 

belongings.  When  she  learned®*®  from  her  doctor^ 
that  she  must  undergo  a  serious  operation,  she  re-P 
frained  from  telling  me,  as  I  was**®  about  to  takfp 
my  wife  South,  on  account  of  her  precarious  health, 


and  Freda  feared  her  difficulty  might*”  interferelf 


with  our  plans.  To  the  last  she  put  my  interesttfio, 


first.  And  because  of  that  unusual  loyalty  and"*! 
conscientiousness  I  feel  that  I  must  pay  this  slight 
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_»ute  to  her  here,  for  three  generations  of  adver- 
men  and  women  knew  her,  or  at  least 


l^w  them,  for  she  never  forgot  a  name. 

Freda  Demmler  died  March^*®  21  at  St.  Luke’s 
aspital  from  coronary  thrombosis  following  the 
Deration.  Fortunately”®  I  had  been  able  to  enlist 
sympathy  of  railroad  officials  and  was  able  to 
her  once  more  before’*"  she  died.  In  addition 
|to  those  fine  qualities  of  head  and  heart  that  made 
er  so  loyal  and  invaluable’**  an  assistant  to  a  man 
could  not  use  a  telephone  or  carry  on  an 


Ordinary  interview,*®*  she  was  also  a  skilled  crafts- 


an  in  her  own  trade,  and  several  times  have  the 
iitors  of  leading  magazines*”  complimented  us  on 
physical  appearance  of  our  manuscripts.  Just 
other  day  a  correspondent**®  exclaimed  delight- 
Uy  at  the  artistic  arrangement  of  one  of  our  letters, 
ut  those  are  really  minor**®  things  beside  the  main 
fact  that  a  deaf  man  needs  the  unselfish  aid  of  an- 
er  person  to  function  in  a  hearing**"  world.  (881) 


HE  profits  most  who  serves  best.  (5) 

rd  Like  to  be  a  Could-Be 


far. 


I’D  LIKE  to  be  a  could-be 
If  I  could  not  be  an  are; 

For  a  could-be  is  a  may-bc 
With  a  chance  of  reaching"' 
rd  rather  be  a  has-been 
Than  a  might-have-been  by  far. 

For  a  might-have-been  has  never  been, 
But  a  has-been*®  was  an  are.  (42) 
U.S.S.  Northamftfon  Nor*Easter 


It’s  Your  Money 


trom  “The  Kablegram” 


UP  in  the  Berkshire  Hills  of  Massachusetts  are 
mills  where  is  made  the  pap>er  for  Uncle  Sam’s 
icy.  The  contract”  was  given  to  this  firrrt  long 
because,  after  years  of  experiment  and  research 
experts  of  that*®  paper  concern  invented  a  paper 
lich  cannot  be  counterfeited. 

Through  all  these  years  the  secrets  of  this  paper*" 
ive  been  carefully  kept.  Only  the  owner  of  the 
ill  knows  the  process  by  which  the  paper  is  made, 
received*®  it  from  his  father.  'This  secret  will  be 
ised  on  to  the  son  of  the  present  owner  of  the 
lill.  So  long  as’®®  this  family  successfully  guards 
secret  this  firm  can  continue  to  make  the  paper 
for  the  Government.’*® 

Although  the  mills  turn  out  millions  of  sheets  of 
paper  every  year,  not  once  has  a  single  sheet 
it***  been  mislaid  or  gone  astray.  The  employees 
carefully  guarded,  and  the  paper  is  checked  and 
:ked,  so  there’*®  is  little  chance  of  learning  the 
ret.  Criminals  would  give  a  great  deal  to  be  able 
learn  it. 

The  paper’*®  is  of  the  toughest  linen.  The  plates 
)m  which  money  is  printed  are  made  with  the 
it  exacting  care.  The  public*®®  is  not  permitted 
see  the  engravers  at  work,  nor  does  any  one  en- 
iver  prepare  an  entire  plate.  It**®  usually  takes 
lut  a  year  of  continuous  work  to  complete  one 
the  original  plates.  The  money**®  is  never  printed 
)m  these  originals,  but  from  duplicates. 

The  fine  lines  on  paper  money  are  made  upon**® 
original  plates  by  a  geometric  machine  which 
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has  as  many  combinations  as  the  best  safe**®  lock, 
each  combination  producing  a  difiFerent  design.  Each 
bill  contains  many  symbols  which  tell  the*®®  initiated 
from  which  plate  it  was  printed,  who  engraved  the 
plate,  and  who  printed  the  bill.  It  requires  about 
20***  days  to  complete  the  intricate  process  of  get¬ 
ting  a  piece  of  paper  money  ready  for  circulation, 
during**®  which  period  it  is  counted  about  fifty 
times.  The  average  life  of  paper  money  in  the 
United*®  States  is  less  than  two  years,  depending 
upon  the  denomination. 

What  becomes  of  the  old  paper  money?**®  This 
question  naturally  arises  in  a  bank  depositor’s  mind 
as  he  stands  in  line  at  the  teller’s  window*®®  and 
watches  request  after  request  for  "new  bills’’  sat¬ 
isfied.  Worn-out  paper  currency  turned  in  for  re¬ 
demption**®  piles  up  fast  in  the  Treasuty  Depart¬ 
ment.  For  many  years,  worn  and  mutilated  cur¬ 
rency  was  destroyed**®  by  maceration,  which  was 
abandoned  several  years  ago  in  favor  of  incineration, 
with  three**®  incinerators,  each  having  a  capacity 
of  1,430  pounds  per  hour,  put  in  use  to**®  disuse 
not  only  of  old  currency  but  of  retired  securities 
and  waste  paper.  Recently  the  Treasury”®  returned 
to  the  maceration  process  to  conserve  strategic 
materials. 

Macerating  is  done  in  large®*®  cylinders  in  which 
are  placed  the  materials  to  be  destroyed,  to  which 
are  added  large  quantities  of  alkali.**®  The  cylin¬ 
ders  are  then  sealed  and  steam  is  applied,  follow¬ 
ing  which  they  are  revolved  for  a  period  of®*®  24 
hours,  with  the  result  that  all  of  the  paper  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  high-grade  pulp  at  a  rate  of  about’*®  five 
tons  a  day.  (583) 

•  •  • 

BUY  ALL  THE  BONDS  YOU  CAN  .  .  . 

KEEP  ALL  THE  BONDS  YOU  BUY! 

A  Problem  in 
Multiplication 

Presented  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department 

TAKE  the  case  of  John  Smith,  average  American: 
For  over  three  years  now,  he’s  been  buying  War 
Bonds  through  the  Payroll*®  Savings  Plan.  He’s  been 
putting  away  a  good  chunk  of  his  earnings  regularly 
— week  in,  week  out.  Forgetting*®  about  it. 

He’s  accumulating  money — maybe  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life.  He’s  building  up  a  reserve.  He’s*® 
taking  advantage  of  higher  wages  to  put  himself  in  a 
solid  financial  position. 

Now  suppose"®  everybody  in  the  Payroll  Plan — 
everybody  who’s  earning  more  than  he  or  she  needs 
to  live  on — does  what*”  John  Smith  is  doing.  In 
other  words,  suppose  you  multiply  John  Smith  by 
twenty-six  million. 

What  do  you  get? 

Why’*® — you  get  a  whole  country  that’s  just  like 
John  Smith!  A  solid,  strong,  healthy,  prosperous 
America,  where  everybody’*®  can  work  and  earn  and 
live  in  peace  and  comfort  when  this  war  is  done. 

For  a  country  can’t  help  being,  as  a’*®  whole,  just 
what  its  people  are  individually! 

If  enough  John  Smiths  are  sound — their  country’s 
got  to  be! 

The  kind*®  of  future  that  America  will  have — that 
you  and  your  family  will  have — is  in  your  hands. 

Right  now,  you  have  a*®  grip  on  a  wonderful 
future.  Don’t  let  loose  of  it  for  a  second. 

Hang  onto  your  War  Bonds! (2 16) 
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Actual  Business  Letters 

Long  But  Forceful 


Mr.  James  E.  Jackson 
87  Park  Row 
Wilmington  6,  Delaware 
Dear  Mr.  Jackson: 

There  are  sound  reasons"*  behind  the  fuel-saving 
record  which  Automatic  Stoker  has  built  up  in  many 
thousands  of  boiler^  rooms. 

1.  Every  installation  is  planned  by  Automatic 
Stoker  engineers,  who  know  how  to  get  maximum*® 
efficiency  from  your  boilers. 

2.  Automatic  Stoker's  development  laboratories  are 
the  largest**  in  their  field.  Their  outstanding  work 
is  reflected  in  the  high  efficiency  and  extremely  low 
maintenance’®*  of  Automatic  Stokers. 

3.  Automatic  Stoker  is  always  on  the  job  through 
its  nationwide  sales  service,’*®  and  engineering  or¬ 
ganization. 

For  a  free  engineering  survey  of  your  boiler  room, 
write  Automatic**  Stoker  Manufacturing  Company, 
370  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania.’*" 
Our  representative  will  be  around  on  his  next  trip 
to  your  city  in  two  weeks.  Send  that  letter  now.’*®' 
Cordially  yours,  (183) 


TYPEWRITING  BOOK  HOLDER 

A  simple  typewriting  book  holder  for  double- 
or  single-hinged  books,  which  slips  over  the 
cover  of  the  book,  making  it  stand  as  an  easel 
and  bringing  the  printed  page  at  the  proper 
angle  to  the  eye.  Its  use  will  increase  the 
student’s  progress.  It  will  relieve  eye  and  nerve 
strain,  and  make  study  less  fatiguing.  Easy  to 
apply — does  not  damage  the  book. 

Regular  price  50c  each.  Postage  prepaid.  10 
per  cent  discount  for  twelve  or  more.  Terms, 
cash  with  order,  or  shipments  will  be  made 
C.O.D.  Regular  purchase  order  from  your 
school  will  be  honored. 

W.  RAY  CHALLONER 

101  East  Kimball  St.,  Appleton,  Wisconsin 


Mr.  Casper  L.  Moore 
316  West  85  Street 
Buffalo  4,  New  York 
Dear  Mr.  Moore: 

Thank  you**  for  the  renewal  of  your  subscription 
to  Business  News.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with 
us. 

We  shall  continue  our**  efforts  to  give  to  you 
each  month  a  useful,  readable,  timesaving  magazine. 
In  order  to  do  this,  we  ask**  if  you  have  ideas 
regarding  subjects  you  would  like  to  see  discussed 
in  the  magazine. 

These  questions  are  always*®  in  our  mind:  How 
well  do  you  like  Business  News?  Is  it  helping  you 
in  your  work?  What  can  we  do  to  make  the’** 
magazine  more  useful  to  you?  If  you  like  an  article, 
tell  us  about  it.  And  if  one  appears  that  you  do 
not***  like,  tell  us  about  that,  too. 

One  thing  more.  Tlie  readers  of  Business  News 
are  almost  "hand-picked."  We  know  that  they  arc 
men’**  who  have  become  subscribers  because  the> 
need  the  magazine  and  can  use  it.  If  you  ha\'t 
business  friends  who  you  think’**  might  also  appre¬ 
ciate  Business  News,  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  them 
the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the’**  current  issue  on 
approval. 

Yours  very  sincerely,  (190) 


learned  suddenly  that  Planned  Economy  was  gaioi 
popularity. 

Serious**  consideration  of  Planned  Economy  stall 
among  conservative  thinkers  in  Germany  aboa 
half  a  century  ago.  Deliberate,  Teutonic 
almost  universally  opposed  the  thought  oP**  n 
handling  economic  laws  which  they  recognized  j 
natural  laws,  worthy  of  respect  in  any  ordcflj| 
society.  lust  the  same,  they  saw  in  Planned  Ec(miq[| 
a  powernil  tool  for  rough  work.  j 

Something  Different.  Fifteen  or  twenty***  ya 
passed  without  much  outward  change.  PlaM 
Economy  was  still  in  the  background.  Everybd 
seemed  conscious  oP**  it.  More  and  more  peop 
admitted  believing  that  parliaments  had  a  ri^tl 
enact  written  laws  against  the***  workings  of  ca 
petition  as  they  understood  it.  In  fact,  every  tiiw 
German  became  dissatisfied”*  with  conditions  i 
thought  about  Planned  Economy. 

_  Finally  1914  came,  bringing  World  War  I 


The  Approach 

CEORCE  S.  BENSON 
in  his  "Looking  Ahead"  series 

PLANNED  ECONOMY  was  advocated  in  Ger¬ 
many  by  a  small  group  of  theorists  as  long  ago 
as**  1880.  The  large  mass  of  politically  minded 
Germans  considered  them  harmless  cranks  and  toyed 
with**  their  ideas  abstractly  for  all  of  ten  years  be¬ 
fore  they  saw  danger  in  them.  People  who 
were  loyal  to**  the  old  Germany  and  its  ways 


Germany  quickly  went  all-out  for  Planned  Econo 
It  was  a  shrewd  political  move.  People  reaso 
feebly***  that  open  competition  must  cost  somethi 
and  accepted  the  new  order  in  the  name  of 
ficiency,  to  win  the  war.  All  industry  went  I 
riedly  under  government  control,  and  the  dra 
of  yesterday’s  unpopular**®  minority  became  the  r 

Monopolies  Thrived.  Government  managers  d 
inated  new  and  growing  industrial***  plants.  Hi 
monopolies  grew  larger  still.  It  was  the  ea^^ 
for  government,  because  a  few  big  concerns"* 
less  trouble  to  manage  than  a  large  number 
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IjBialt  ones.  Competitors  entered  into  cartels  to 
pric«*“  and  hide  incompetence.  They  divided 
Iptdcets  like  pies  and  traded  customers  as  if  they 
were  sheep. 

Defeated***  in  World  War  I,  burdened  with  repara¬ 
tions,  lame  of  man-power,  Germany  took  a  still 
bigger  dose  of***  government  control.  By  1935 
Hitler  was  dictating  to  a  race  of  conservatives  who 
Ij^ld***  still  remember  laughing  at  the  economic 
Limners  and  saying,  "It  can’t  happen  here.”  Planned 
Kfonomy  had**®  given  way  to  National  Socialism;  in 
Ltber  words,  plain  dictatorship. 

Like  a  Drug  Habit.  We  have  Planned  Economy 
■*  America  now,  a  powerful  weapon  for  rough 
*ork  such  as  we  are  doing.  But  Planned  Economy 
still***  a  habit-forming  medicine.  If  America  is 
to  be  prosperous  again,  this  drug  must  be  used 
Lpringly.  (300) 


A  Word  to  the  Wise 

IF  YOU  ARE  YOUNG  and  fortunate  enough 
to  be  on  your  first  job,  the  following  observa¬ 
tions  will  help  you**  climb  the  ladder  of  success. 
Oock  watchers  are  never  popular  with  employers. 
Don’t  be  afraid  to  donate  a**  little  free  time  to 
inish  some  assigned  task.  Avoid  office  cliques  and 
|ossip,  and  remember  your  employer  is**  in  business 
to  make  money.  His  success  is  your  success.  (70) 
—Dixietype 


Graded  Letters 


For  Use  with  Chapter  One  of  the  Manual 
A.  E.  KLEIN 

Dear  Sir: 

Mr.  Gray,  the  Mayor,  had  to  hurry  to  the  train 
today  to  go  to  Reading.  He  is  needed  there  to** 
pert  the  great  men  that  are  coming  here. 

He  was  eager  to  to  to  your  meeting,  but  this 
added  detail  will  limit**  his  time.  The  Mayor  would 
like  to  come  to  your  meeting  in  a  month.  What 
day  and  what  time  will  it  be? 

Yours  truly,  (59) 

Larry: 

Mr.  Day  and  Mr.  Lee  would  like  you  to  come  at 
tiro.  The  truth  is  that  they  like  you.  They  get  a 
peat  thrill*®  when  you  are  here.  They  would  like 
jou  to  be  with  them  a  month. 

Mack  (31) 


Nellie: 

Today  is  a  good  day  to  go  to  the  lake.  A  good 
time  can  be  had  by  you  and  me. 

Mama  is  making**  a  good  treat — turkey.  Will 

you  come  with  me? 

Ann  (28) 


FOR  SALE:  An  old-established  Mid¬ 
western  Business  College,  with  best 
of  reputations.  For  details  write 
Box  817 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Dear  Sir: 

I  cannot  come  to  Little  Creek  today.  There  was 
a  train  wreck  here  and  many  men  are  dead.  Many 
men  n^d*®  aid.  It  is  good  that  a  handy  lady  like 
Helen  is  with  me. 

I  will  remain  here  a  little  time.  When  all  is*® 
well,  I  will  come  to  Little  Creek  and  take  the  money 
with  me. 

Yours  truly,  (33) 


Dear  Sir: 

My  handy  man  hit  his  knee  the  other  day  and  is 
lame.  He  is  being  treated,  but  he  cannot  aid  me*® 
this  month.  Can  you  get  me  a  good  handy  man? 

I  cannot  remain  without  aid  at  this  time,  and  any 
man  that  is**  willing  to  come  here  will  get  good 
money.  I  desire  a  man  that  can  aid  me  a  little 
at  the  dairy  and  take**  the  milk  and  cream  to  Gary. 
I  will  need  him  in  a  hurry. 

Yours  truly,  (73) 


Graded  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Two  of  the  Manual 
A.  E.  KLEIN 


Dear  Madam: 

I  shall  not  have  a  chance  for  some  days  to  get 
at  the  tax  analysis  for  your  business  that  you  men¬ 
tioned^  when  you  visited  me  a  month  ago.  At  the 
time,  I  feared  that  I  would  soon  have  more  work 
than  I  ever  had**  before,  and  that  has  come  to  pass. 
In  three  days  1  have  had  but  ten  hours  of  sleep, 
working  at  the  masses  of  detail*®  that  come  with  the 
publication  of  a  salary  scale  for  a  big  paper  busi¬ 
ness  with  branches  in  ever"/^  part  of  the  country. 
Before  that,  I  put  in  almost  60  hours  in  three  days 
working  at  changes  in  the  tax  systern^^  of  a  na¬ 
tional  razor-blade  business,  a  task  that  I  should 
never  have  undertaken. 

I  shall  have  to  take***  a  brief  trib  to  Maine  soon, 
a  trip  that  I  have  been  planning  for  many  months. 
After  that  I  can  work  at  your  analysis!*^  With 
the  help  of  my  staff  of  three  men  and  one  woman, 
the  analysis  should  take*  between  ten  and  twelve 
daysl*^ 

Yours  very  truly,  (164) 


Miss  Grace: 

I  must  inform  you  that  I  cannot  increase  your 
salary  at  this  time,  much  as  I  should  like  to.  Before** 
you  can  be  given  an  increase,  you  must  work  at 
least  eight  months.  You  have  another  three  months 
to  go,  as  you  have  been**  here  less  than  five  months. 
I  shall  give  your  name  to  the  chief,  without  fail, 
for  an  increase  when  the  time  comes,  for  I  have 
nothing**  but  praise  for  your  work  in  my  section. 
With  your  help  I  have  felt  free  to  undertake  many 
changes  in  the  section**  that  I  could  not  handle  be- 
fore. 

Leave  the  matter  of  salary  in  my  hands;  I  shall 
see  that  you  are  treated***  well. 

Very  truly  yours,  (104) 


Dear  Sir: 

I  should  like  a  chance  to  fill  the  vacancy  you  have 
for  a  mechanic  in  your  garage.  I  feel  I  am**  able  to 
handle  such  work  with  speed  and  accuracy,  as  I 
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EXTRA 

CURRICULAR 

READING 


MEASURE 

RESULTf 

WITH 

AWARDS 


by 


NEW  METHOD  SL 
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Th 
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•  Promote  interest  in  reading  shorthand  early,  andP^n 


throughout  the  course.  Reading  builds  vocabulary! 
and  encourages  the  student. 


In 


mart 


Stimulate  practice  for  good  notes.  A  legible  style  isl 
the  foundation  of  good  stenography.  Urge  students! 


to  use  shorthand  at  every  opportunity. 


I 


Coach  students  in  the  use  of  THE  GREGG 
WRITER.  There  is  no  other  source  so  rich  in  supf 
plemental  material  so  reliable  in  regularity  of 


JLhi 


§no 


appearance  or  so  vital  in  sustaining  student  interestlist 


Ihe 


tfte 


Organize  a  GREGG  WRITER  CLUB  in  yowpo® 
school.  THE  GREGG  WRITER  is  the  shorthand' 
student’s  professional  publication,  and  is  read  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  annually.  10,000  teacherslea 
place  student  subscriptions  each  year. 


r 


•  Visualize  student  progress  with  THE  GREGG 
WRITER  Program  of  tests  and  awards.  Awards  are|)e 
successfully  in  activating  students  to  better 


used 


performance  on  daily  assignments. 


THE  GREGG  WRITER  Awards  Plan  fits  into  anyr 
teaching  schedule  and  is  designed  for  use  with  any^' 
method  of  instruction.  There  are  tests  for  shorthand 
penmanship,  shorthand  theory,  and  shorthand  f 
speeds;  also,  for  typing  arrangement,  accuracy,  and 
typing  speeds. 


These  awards  are  used  as  incentives  for  better  work 
and  as  testimonials  of  skill  attained.  They  are  inva 
uable  to  the  teacher  whose  objective  is  training  first 
rate  typists  and  stenographers.  The  complete  service 
is  available  to  GREGG  WRITER  subscribers. 


SEND  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY!  School  rate  is  $1 
a  year. 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 


270  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 
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t  been  working  as  a  mechanic  in  a*®  factory  for 
jy  months.  May  I  see  you  about  this  vacancy 
fore  the  end  of  the  month? 

Yours  very  truly,  (60) 


I 


Graded  Letters 


For  Use  with  Chapter  Three  of  the  Manual 
A.  E.  KLEIN 

^ear  Bob; 

The  Orange  Growers  Convention  has  been  called 
\  Senators,  as  well  as  members  of  the  lower 
Kamber,”  have  stressed  the  importance  of  staying  at 
%)me  so  that  the  men  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
*arine  Corps  can  go  to*^  see  their  families  easily. 

In  calling  off  this  convention  our  officers  are  of 
^lie  opinion  that  their*®  action  represents  the  will 
If  most,  and  possibly  all,  of  the  members.  Don 
Wart  will  keep  you  posted  on  all  future*^  official 
;|u>iness. 

Yours,  (85) 
f)t;jT  Doctor  Rhodes: 

^  Dr.  Thomas  Shaw,  of  Johns  Hopkins  college,  will 
Ige  the  guest  speaker  at  our  weekly  meeting  at*®  the 
Ms  Paul  Jones  Hall  on  the  evening  of  the  tenth. 
)r,  Shaw,  though  not  known  locally,  is  very  well 
nown  ahroad*^  for  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
Jstory,  and  he  is  a  gifted  platform  speaker,  as  well, 
the  noted  doctor  has*®  made  speeches  in  halls  in  al- 
fliost  every  major  city  abroad,  and  is  a  much  sought- 
.feter  speaker. 

r  Dr.  Shaw  will  keep  you  spellbound  during  the 

I  e  1_  •  _ I  T¥_  Ml  .ft  .  .1 


ourse  of  his  whole  speech.  He  will  talk  on  the 
sfcace  conference.  In  our  opinion'^  this  is  a  subject 
f  major  importance.  Our  doors  will  be  open  to 
uests  as  well  as  members.  You  and  your  friends”® 
re  urged  to  be  present  to  listen  to  this  great 
peiker. 

Yours,  (131) 


\  An  official  meeting  of  the  City  Council  will  take 
flace  a  week  from  today  at  the  City  Hall  for*®  the 
urpose  of  conferring  on  the  train-fare  situation. 
Is  you  know,  this  is  a  very  important  matter.*® 
ierdly  a  week  passes  without  some  councilman  rais- 
!ig  the  subject. 

Because  you  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  oP“ 
he  subject,  the  Council  has  asked  that  you  be 
resent. 

The  meeting  will  start  immediately  at  two.  Be 
here  rf/*®  early  as  you  possibly  can. 

Very  truly  yours,  (89) 


.  I  The  flour  ordered  from  your  company  on  the  5th 
ras  received  yesterday.  I  did  not  notice  until  to- 
fcy*  that  one  bag  was  torn  and  some  flour  missing. 
Ian  you  send  another  bag  immediately? 

Yours  truly,  (39) 

ij 

Ambassador  G.  I. 

ALLAN  SWINTON 

I  Icpriiited  by  permission  of  Tha  Saturday  Evening  Pott 

i  THE  OFFICE  in  the  southern  English  county 
I  Sussex  of  the  — th  Construction  Regiment, 
,  bited  States  Army*®  Engineers,  was  an  arched  cor- 
igated-iron  hut  furnished  with  bleak  efficiency. 


Within,  on  a  bright  May*®  day  of  1944,  the  colonel 
across  his  desk,  the  duty  officer,  a  prisoner’s  escort,** 
and  a  variety  of  witnesses  were  listening  with 
acute  attention  to  the  statement  of  an  NCO*® 
charged  with  a  startling  array  of  major  military 
crimes. 

Though  in  civil  life  no  more  than  a  boss  for  a**® 
construction  company,  Master  Sergeant  Shapiro  was 
in  his 'Special  way  an  artist,  such  was  his  skill  in 
handling?*®  massive  weights  and  in  the  use  of  steam 
shovels,  rock  drills,  bulldozers,  derricks,  ditch  exca¬ 
vators,  and  dynamite.**® 

His  manner,  under  examination,  was  a  curious 
blend  of  bashfulness  and  defiance.  "Well,  sir,  I 
told**®  Lootenant  Kosky  all  the  details,  sir.  'ITie 
colonel  can  rest  assured  there  wasn’t  nothin’  done 
not  in  stric’  accordance**®  with  the  colonel’s  orders, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  sir.’’ 

The  colonel’s  blue  eyes  bulged  and  his  face  turned 
red.*®®  In  startled  indignation,  he  ejaculated,  "You 
misappropriate  five  hundred  tons  of  equipment, 
waste**®  a  hundred  gallons  of  gas,  head  a  mutiny 
of  three  parts  of  the  entire  outfit,  and  change  the 
geography**®  of  England  on  your  own  infernal  hook, 
and  have  the  gall  to  sav  I  told  you  to  I  Be  good 
enough  to  detail  these**®  alleged  orders.’’ 
"Permission  to  read  from  notebook,  sir?” 
"Proceed,”  said  the  colonel  grimly. 

Shapiro  unbuttoned  his**®  right  blouse  pocket, 
took  out  a  G.I.  notebook  with  two  places  kept  in  it 
by  rubber  bands,  and  read,  in  a  tone  that*®®  began 
somewhat  sheepishly,  but  rose  to  confidence  and 
even  triumph,  "April  5,  1942.**®  Camp  Sarcee. 
Lecture  by  the  colonel  on  duty  of  a  soldier:  Situ-' 
ations  can  come  up  not  antic’ pated**®  by  orders, 
verbal  or  written,  or  by  reg’lations,  however  care¬ 
ful  they  been  cooked.  Duty  is  to  get  spirit**" 
an’  intention  in  which  orders  was  got  out,  an’  use 
best  judgment  to  bring  off  that  effec’  in  any  jam.” 

Though  the**®  colonel  did  not  question  this  quo¬ 
tation  of  himself,  his  reaction  was  not  encouraging. 
"You  are  charged  with*®®  inciting  to  mutiny,  whole¬ 
sale  misuse  of  Government  property,  interference  in 
•English  civilians’  private**®  affairs,  and  defacement 
of  the  countryside.  I’m  told  you’ve  practically 
eradicated  one  of  the  nicest**®  homes  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.” 

The  rebuff  did  not  daunt  Shapiro,  who  slipped  off 
the  first  rubber  band  and  flipped  his  book  open**® 
at  the  second:  "September  8,  1943.  At  sea.  Lec¬ 
ture  by  the  colonel  on  soldiers  as**®  ambass’dors 
of  America:  We  are  approachin’  foreign  soil 'an’ 
every  man  is  good-will  ambass’dor  of*®®  the  United 
States,  to  bring  the  nations  closer  in  good  will  an 

understandin’.  Duty  is  to  work  for  this  at**®  all 

times.  Wishes  an’  customs  of  inhab’tants  must  be 

respected.  All  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  or 

clear  up®*®  misunderstandin’  an’  avoid  damage  to 

prop’ty,  an’  if  any  comes  up,  those  responsible 
must  see  it  fixed**®  right  or  fully  compensated  as 
reg’lations  provide  for.”  The  sergeant  closed  his 
book  and  stood  to  attention. 

"And**®  you  interpret  that  as  justifying  this  in¬ 

credible  vandalism?”  the  colonel  said. 

"The  colonel  can  rest*®®  assured  nothin’  was  done 
not  in  stric’  accordance  with  the  colonel's  orders, 
sir.” 

The  colo^nel  mentally  counted  ten.**®  When  he 

could  trust  himself  to  speak,  he  said,  "You  don’t 
make  sense.  Explain  yourself,  if  you  can.” 

Shapiro  showed  embarrassment.**®  "Well,  sir, 
to  tell  it  right  would  take  quite  a  time,  sir.  I 

know  the  colonel’s  plenty  busy — ” 


D 
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HRDbEy  Texts  and  Practice  Sets  are 

/T\  wkat  ine  doctor  orJere^'l 
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They  could  not  have  been  more  appropriate  if  they 
had  been  written  especially  to  conform  to  the 
STANDARDS  OF  PRACTICE  FOR  PRIVATE 
BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  PREPARED  BY  THE 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


HADLEY  TEXTS.  PRACTICE 
SETS  AND  COMPLETE  COURSES 


1.  STENOGRAPHIC 

No  accounting  recommended; 
electives  may  be  offered. 

36  Clock  Hours  2  Units 


Payroll  Record  Keeping  Set 
Clerical  Practice  Set 


2.  SECRETARIAL 

Secretarial  Accounting  I 

1 08  Clock  Hours  6  Units 


Applied  Bookkeeping 

(Text,  Workbook,  Practice  Set) 


3.  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARIAL 
Secretarial  Accounting  I 

1 08  Clock  Hours  6  Units 

Secretarial  Accounting  II 

36  Clock  Hours  2  Units 


Applied  Bookkeeping 

(Text,  Workbook,  Practice  Set) 

Installment  Sales  Accounting 

(Text,  Practice  Set) 


4.  JUNIOR  ACCOUNTING 
Accounting  I  and  II 

1 08  Clock  Hours  6 

Accounting  III 
1 08  Clock  Hours  6 

Accounting  IV 
1 08  Clock  Hours  6 


6  Units 


6  Units 


.Accounting  Principles,  by  .lackson 

(Text — Chapters  Ito  16,  Workbook 
for  Problems,  Practice  Set) 

(Text — Chapters  17  to  30,  Problems, 
Practice  Set) 


6  Units 


Write  for  specific  suggestions  regarding 
Accounting  IV. 


5.  HIGHER  ACCOUNTING 
Accounting 

I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI.  VII 


Accounting  Principles,  by  Jackson 

(Text — Chapters  Ito  16,  Workbook 
for  Problems,  Practice  Set) 

(Text — Chapters  17  to  30,  Problems, 
Practice  Set) 


Write  for  specific  suggestions  regarding 
Accounting  IV,  V,  VI,  VII. 
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fhc  colonel  snapped  at  the“"  company,  "At  case,” 
liruog  his  chair  round,  and  cocked  his  feet  up  or 
is  desk.  "Take  all  the  time  you  want,  sergeant, 
kause,”  he“"  added  dangerously,  "at  present 
U’re  headed  for  six  months  in  jail  without  your 
[ripes.” 

Shapiro  stood  in  extreme”*"  discomfort  for  seine 
lomcnts.  Then  he  plunged  into  narrative: 

•  •  • 

It  all  come  up  through  Private  Firs’  Class  Bil- 
n’ston,  sir."'"  He  drives  my  section  H.Q.  truck, 
f.  ITie  colonel  may  remember  when  we  moved 
ito  this  camp  we  was  halted  for’"  an  hour  while 
big  convoy  passed  the  crossroads,  sir.  Well, 
ly  truck  happens  to  stop  outside  this  place,  sir — 
latch  roof  cottage,’""  real  pretty  garden,  truck  patch, 
rchard,  henhouse,  beehives — all  neat  an'  tidy,  like 
magazine  ad. 

After  we  been’*"  there  a  piece,  out  comes  this 
»le  old  lady  in  a  white  lace  cap.  •  You  never 
|en  anyone  so  frail  an’  shaky,***  but  sort  of  proud- 
Icc  too.  She  says  if  we  got  time,  she’d  like  to  give 
I  some  refreshment.  I  remember  the  colonel’s***" 
jders  ‘bout  not  takin’  food,  so  1  say  thank  you 
lidly,  no. 

But  she  says,  on  account  of  bread’s  not  rationed 
I  she’s*"  got  her  own  cow  an’  garden,  she’s  got 
enty  some  kinds  of  chow  an’  she’d  be  honored 
we  would.  Well,  I  got  the  colonel's”"  orders 
out  respectin’  inhab’tants’  wishes,  so  I  say  okay  then, 
i'  Billin’ston  an’  I  go  in.  There’s  a**"  sort  of 
Itch  place  with  a  tile  floor  and  roses  growin’  over 
lies.  She  says  we  can  sit  there  an’  eat  an’  watch 
f  truck.*** 

That  old  lady  was  a  lady.  She  treats  us  like  we 
IS  someone,  talks  to  us  right  polite  while  she 
tds  us.  When  the***"  column’s  goin’  to  move  an’ 

;  get  up  to  go,  the  old  lady  says  if  we’re  stop- 
u’  in  the  neighborhood,  will  we**"  come  again, 
'  will  we  make  her  home  like  ours  while  we’re 
Dund.  Well,  sir,  I  was  kep’  plenty  busy  for  the 
xt  ten**®  days  an’  didn’t  have  no  time  for  things 
e  that,  an’  then  Lootenant  Kpsky  sends  me  over 
the  depot  with  the**"  truck  to  draw  some  grader 
Its. 

There’s  a  route  we  can  go  back  past  the  cottage, 

'  Private  Billin’ston  starts  workin’  on’"”  me  to 
ike  a  call.  We’re  on  duty,  an’  I  tell  him  so. 
en  it  comes  up  he's  been  there  every  time  he 
igcf"  n  pass.  He’s  gone  fair  nuts  on  the  old 
ly's  hired  girl  an’  wants  to  marry  her. 

Veil,  sir,  the  colonel’s  always  telling’""  us  ’bout 
»  the  noncoms’  first  respons’bility  is  the  welfare 
their  men,  so  I  think  I’d  better  check  this  up.’"*" 
ak  him  what’ll  his  people  think  bout  him  takin’ 
ne  some  hired  girl. 

ITsec,  sir,  Billin’ston’s  pretty  near  a’"*®  million- 
t  He  says  this  girl  ain’t  a  hired  girl,  neither, 
t’s  a  companion,  too,  an’  that  ain’t  the  same. 
1  anyway,”®"  whatever  she  is,  he’s  goin’  to  marry 

I  ask  him  how  he’s  makin’  out,  an’  he  says  not 
good.  It  comes  up”*®  the  girl  don’t  like  Ameri- 
s.  Well,  sir,  what  with  my  respon’bility  for  the 
fare  of  my  men,  like  the  colonel”"  said,  an’ 
colonel’s  orders  ’bout  cultivatin’  good  will  an’ 
krstandin’,  I  figure  I’m  in  a  spot  where”*®  I  got 
^  blc  duty.  It’s  Sat’day  an’  I’ll  be  off  anyway 

•  en  I  get  back,  so  when  we  come  to  the  cross- 

*  ih“"  I  okay  an’  we  go  over.  (1186)  ' 

(To  bo  eontinuod  no*l  month) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

WILLIE  had  returned  from  his  first  day  of  school. 
'What  did  you  learn  at  school  today?"  asked  his 
father. 

"I  learned  to  say  'Yes,**  sir'  and  "No,  sir,’  and 
’No,  ma’am’  and  'Yes,  ma’am.’  ’’ 

"You  did?” 

"Yeah.”  (30) 


SERGEANT:  What  is  the  first  thing  you  do  when 
cleaning  a  rifle? 

Private:  Look  at  the  number. 

Sergeant:  And  what  has  that*"  got  to  do  with  it? 

Private:  To  make  sure  that  I’m  cleaning  my  own 
gun.  (32) 

•  •  f 

A  MEXICAN  who  spoke  little  English  walked 
into  a  California  school  building  which  houses  Red 
Cross,*®  rationing,  and  other  wartime  oflices.  A  nurse 
took  his  name,  address,  and  other  data,  and  sent 
him  to  a  room"  where  attendants  drained  him  of  a 
pint  of  blood. 

Then  the  bewildered  donor  asked,  "Is  it  now  I 
get  my  gasoline?”  (60) 

•  •  • 

LITTLE  JOY,  seven  years  old,  remarked  as  she 
helped  herself  to  the  last  biscuit  on  the  plate:  "This 
won’t  matter  to  me,*®  for  I’ve  been  an  old  maid 
about  all  my  life,  anyhow.”  (30) 


FIRST  FLOORWALKER:  Poor  old  Perkins  has 
completely  lost  his  hearing.  I’m  afraid  he  will  lose 
his  job. 

Second  Floorwalker:*®  Nonsense.  He’s  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  complaint  department.  (31) 


Transcription  Practice 

Dear  Mr.  Ramsey: 

A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps  and 
i\  company  is  known  by  the  customers*®  it  keeps. 
A  glance  over  our  customer  list  convinces  us  that 
we  should  be  well  and  favorably  known,  for  that" 
list  includes  a  great  many  of  the  leaders  of  American' 
industry  and  business. 

But  more  important  are"  these  facts:  Thirty-six 
per  cent  of  our  customers  have  been  with  us  for  five 
years  or  less.  Twenty-six  per  cent  have  dealt" 
with  us  from  five  to  ten  years.  Twenty-two  per 
cent  have  bought  our  printing  regularly  for  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years.*"  Sixteen  per  cent  have  been 
our  customers  consistently  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 

Any  company,  we  think,  could**®  be  proud  of 
this  record.  It  indicates  healthy  growth.  It  demon¬ 
strates  approval  of  our  abilities,  methods,*"  and  poli¬ 
cies.  It  is  convincing  proof  of  past  and  present 
performance.  It  is  an  excellent  reason  why  you*** 
should  consult  us  on  your  fall  printing  requirements. 

And  so  we  say,  and  mean  sincerely,  that  our  cus¬ 
tomer  list  is**®  our  best  advertisement. 

Cordially  yours,  (187) 

Dear  Mr.  Bowman: 

By  the  clock  in  your  office,  nine  seconds  out  of 
every  business  mmute  are  disappearing*®  into  thin 
air. 
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Nine  seconds  wasted  in  preparing  to  fill  out  busi¬ 
ness  forms,  in  inserting  and  removing*"  carbons, 
in  following  a  system  unequal  to  the  complexity  of 
war  times,  are  costing  American*®  industry  millions 
of  dollars  each  year. 

Your  business  forms  can  be  tailored  to  the  times. 
They  can  function  as  a  system.*®  They  can  reduce 
confusion,  cut  down  paper  work,  issue  clear-cut 
instructions  to  all  departments.  They  can  be’"*  cus¬ 
tom-built  to  your  own  business.  Or  they  can  follow 
grooves  long  worn  too  deep,  as  expenses  mount. 

Owen  business  Forms,’*®  Inc.,  serves  the  small 
store,  or  the  corporation  and  its  far-flung  branches. 
It  can  stretch  out  each  day’s  minute’*®  to  sixty  sec¬ 
onds!  For  information  and  a  start  toward  greater 
efficiency,  get  in  touch  today  with  our’*®  head¬ 
quarters  office  at  Utica. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  (171) 

^‘Raves^  from  the  Lake 

Junior  0.  C.  A.  Test  for  September 

( CoHUunM  no  trordt  beyond  the  vocabulary  of  Chapter  S) 

Dear  Jack: 

A  week  of  my  holiday  with  my  parents  at  this 
lovely  lake  is  gone  and  I  confess  I  have  never*" 
had  a  finer  time.' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  spend  hours  and  days  in 

riding  dusty  roads  or  sweating  it  out*®  in  hot  and 

loaded  trains.  This  lake  is  only  a  few  miles  from 
home,  and  I ’was  able  to  take  the  bus  to  the  near¬ 
by*®  town  and  hike  the  rest  of  the  way  to  our  log 

cabin  in  the  woods.  We  have  the  family  car,  but 

because  of*®  a  lack  of  gas,  we  do  not  use  it  much. 
We  keep  it  to  use  in  a  ’^inch”  should  one  occur, 
and  we  get  in  some  good’"®  healthy  walking,  hiking 
through  the  countryside  and  climbing  mountain 
trails.  You  would  like  it  here,  I  know. 

So  long  now, 

Gail  (120) 

Courage 

September  O.  C.  A.  Membership  Test 

( Containt  no  vcordt  beyond  the  vocabulary  of  Chapter  9) 

A  FARMER  was  working  by  his  well  one  day 
when  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell  in.  From  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  he  called*®  loudly  and  long, 
but  he  could  not  make  anyone  hear  him.  It  was 
deep  and  dark  in  the  pit,  and  the  wall  was  wet 
and“  slippery.  There  seemed  no  way  in  which  he 
could  get  out. 

But  upon  looking  up  he  saw  a  little  circle  of 
light,*"  and  through  this  opening  a  star  shown. 
Only  from  the  darkness  of  the  well  could  he  have 
seen  that  brilliant  star  in  the*®  daytime.  It  gave 
him  courage.  His  mind  began  to  function,  and  at 
last  he  climbed  to  the  top  by  forcing  holes  in 
the’®®  side  of  the  wall  with  his  penknife. 

Be  of  good  faith  and  cheer,  my  friend,  and  there 
will  be  light.  (115) 

TO  BE  SURE  of  eopiea  for  your  eutire  elaaa,  place  your 
order  for  the  GREGG  WRITER  early  with  the  Subacrip- 
tiou  Department,  270  Madiaon  Areaiue,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 


\  Parable  of  Prize  Co 


A  MAN  of  great  character  and  attai 
tells  the  story  of  the  Indiana  farmer  who 
corn  won  the  Blue  Ribbon  at  the  Stat 
year  after  year. 

One  day  an  enterprising  newspaper  re 
made  an  interesting  discovery  while  intervi 
the  farmer  after  he  had  just  been  aw 
another  blue  ribbon.  He  learned  that  for 
years  it  had  been  the  practice  of  the  cha 
corn  grower  to  share  his  very  best  seed 
each  year  with  his  neighboring  farmers. 

”How  in  the  world  can  you  afford  to 
your  very  best  seed  corn  with  your  neig! 
asked  the^  reporter.  "They  are  entering  c 
competition  with  yours  at  this  fair  each; 
Yet  you  are  helping  them  by  sharing  your 
seed  with  them.  Why?” 

The  man  who  had  w'on  the  blue  ribbo 

"Why,  sir,  don’t  you  know  that  if  I 
grow  good  corn  I  must  help  and  encoura 
neighbors  to  grow  good  corn?  Don’t  you 
that  the  wind  picks  up  the  pollen  fro 
ripening  corn  and  swirls  it  from  field  to 
Don’t  you  know  that  if  my  neighbors  gr 
ferior  corn,  cross-pollination  will  steadily  d 
the  quality  of  my  own?  If  I  would  grow 
corn  I  must  help  my  neighbors  grow  g 
too.” — Managers  Handbook 


I 


Sound  Advice 


He  who  knows  not,  and  knows  not  t 
knows  not 

Is  a  fool — shun  him. 

He  who  knows  not,  and  knows  that  he 
not 

Is  simple — teach  him. 

He  who  knows,  and  knows  not  that  he  kn 
Is  asleep — wake  him. 

He  who  knows,  and  knows  that  he  knows 
Is  wise — follow  him. 


I 


Business  titles  are  undergoing  many  c 
these  days.  We  now  have  sales  directo 
were  once  plain  sales  managers;  direct 
public  relations  who  were  once  publicity 
and  the  boss  editor  who  was  once  content 
called  editor  is  now  executive  editor  or  e 
director. 

"About  the  only  man  who  has  not  com* 
w'ith  a  new-  title  is  the  credit  manager,”.i 
W.  G.  Cassmeyer  of  the  Merchants  Ice  & 
Company.  He  suggests  that  "manager  of  i 
sales”  is  a  better  title  than  "credit  managi 
American  Business.  I 
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